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The only way to prevent ossification of mind is to accept nothing as fixed, 
to realize that the circumstances of war are everchanging, and thut conse- 
quently organization, administration, strategy and tactics. must change also. 
. .. Adherence to dogmas has destroyed more armies and lost more battles 
and lives than any other cause in war. —Major General J. F. C. Fuller 





This artile is intended to stimu- ‘E 

late THOUGHT, specifically at user HE mind of man is the most won- 
level, on a subject—Doctrinal De- drous work of our Creator and its capabili- 
velepment—which requires continuing ties for accomplishment are boundless. But 
critical analysis and creative thought even this marvelous mechanism has its 
to ensure flexible, forward-looking Achilles’ heel, and the so-called “military 
concepts for the future. mind” is no exception. Down through the 
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ages, human nature has resisted the 
change dictated by progress. Men have 
hidden their failure to think objectively 
or creatively under the cloak of conven- 
tion, conservatism, and conformity. Too 
often they were rationalizing their own 
mental laziness. Even today this self-im- 
posed “mental block” tends to prevent a 
breakthrough in the art of war commen- 
surate with the astounding technological 
revolution now in progress. This obstacle 
must be overcome by a comparable break- 
through in the art of thinking! 

The equation of battlefield success— 
firepower plus mobility plus communica- 
tions, over terrain, times leadership equals 
critical force at the point of decision—is 
a fair capsulization of the art of war. 
Technology has recently changed the value 
of this equation by vastly increasing two 
of the tangible factors—firepower and 
mobility. To obtain the optimum battle- 
field results, the mind of man, heart of 
the intangible leadership factor, must gen- 
erate the necessary mental energy to 
thrust itself past the gravitational pull 
of mental inertia—this is the power of 
thought. 


In this upside-down world, conditioned 
by tensions and opposing ideologies, we 
must remember that our national security 
cannot be preserved by a second-best com- 
bination of ideas, concepts, doctrine, or 
hardware. There will be no second prize, 
only subjugation, for the nation which is 
not mentally, psychologically, morally, and 
physically prepared should the blow fall. 
We must be alert to the nature, scope, 
and complexity of the threat and under- 
stand that military force alone cannot 
cope with the politico-economic and im- 
portant opinion-forming aspects of the 
struggle. While science and technology 
only recently have placed the military 
might of the conspiratorial Red aggres- 
sor on our borders, his “ideological weap- 
ons” have been in action on our very door- 
step for some time. We must not allow 
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ourselves to be paralyzed or rendered im- 
potent by Communist “ideological fallout.” 
Avoidance of this danger requires aggres- 
sive imagination, education, and continu- 
ing emphasis on the psychological aspects 
of combat, “fourth dimension warfare,” 
at all levels of decision—both civil and 
military—as well as awareness of the 
whole spectrum of conflict. The die of war 
is cast by preceding events—not by the 
initial enemy assault. History proves that 
more civilizations have fallen from inter- 
nal doubt and indecision than from “armed 
aggressors storming the ramparts.”— 
That the will of a people is all important! 

We must reactivate and revitalize be- 
lief in our national traditions and sense 
of values into a bold, aggressive defense 
of our way of life. We must rededicate 
ourselves to the precepts of service and 
sacrifice to our country while continuing 
our search for a coordinated, comprehen- 
sive strategy and means of maintaining 
the initiative. More important, we must 
work with a Purpose—we must recapture 
the sense of destiny which carried our 
forefathers from New England to the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean. The militant 
Communist believes in his strategy and 
purpose—world domination through world 
revolution! He is “out-believing” us which 
gives strength to his confidence in his 
“all-conquering” destiny. He is willing to 
sacrifice and die for his “holy” dogma and 
his objective of enslaving and remolding 
the world. Mr. Khrushchev’s crude, “We 
will bury you,” is nothing new. It merely 
restates the objective often enunciated by 
those other high priests of communism— 
Marx, Lenin, and Stalin. Khrushchev uses 
such terms as Cato used in reiterating his 
continuing call for the destruction of Car- 
thage. His tactic of “desiring peaceful 
coexistence” cannot be taken at face value. 
As a Communist and especially as an 
avowed Leninist, any so-called peace which 
Mr. Khrushchev is ideologically free to 
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accept must support the Communist con- 
cept of “continuing revolution.” 

The foreign policy of the Soviet Union, 
the blueprint for its international strat- 
egy, has actually been a war policy since 
its inception—a policy depending heavily 
on the threat of military force. “Peace” 
to the Communist is merely a breathing 
spell between hot wars while his continu- 
ing revolution goes on. Communist dogma 
confuses by clothing basically hostile pol- 
icy in peaceful raiment—using both peace- 
loving words and ideas as tactical weap- 
ons! This accounts for the “Alice in 
Wonderland” flavor of Communist pro- 
nouncements which, combined with new 
techniques of communication and dissemi- 
nation, constitute a formidable weapons 
system in this art of “shadow warfare” 
—a type of conquest which subordinates 
formal war to the more subtle, yet equally 
deadly, psychological-subversive conflict. 





Major General Lionel C. McGarr was 
graduated from the United States Mili- 
tary Academy in 1928 and subsequently 
served with the 25th, 24th, 21st, and 30th 
Infantry Regiments. He went to French 
Morocco with the 30th Infantry Regiment, 
8d Division, in 1942 serving in combat 
there and in Italy. He became Commander 
of the 30th Infantry in 1948 in which 
capacity he served in Italy, France, and 
Germany. He was named Assistant Com- 
mander, 3d Infantry Division in Germany 
where he served until November 1945. He 
graduated from the National War College 
in 1947 and was assigned to the Intelli- 
gence Division of the Army General Staff 
that year. He commanded the 350th In- 
fantry Regiment in Austria, was Tactical 
Inspector of US Forces in Austria, and in 
1951 was named Chief of Staff of the Tac- 
tical Command of these forces. In July 
1952 General McGarr went to Korea as 
Assistant Commander of the 2d Infantry 
Division, later becoming Commanding Gen- 
eral of the United Nations Prisoner of 
War Command. He assumed command of 
the 7th Infantry Division in Korea in 
October 1953. In 1954 he was designated 
CG USARCARIB in the Canal Zone. He 
assumed command of the U. S. Army Com- 
mand and General Staff College in July 
1956. 
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Today, Lenin’s ideological concept based 
on a doctrine of conspiracy, strife, and 
duplicity, backed by naked military force, 
is being accentuated by the Soviets in the 
most powerful, coordinated, sustained bid 
for world domination the world has ever 
seen. No longer a “country bumpkin” in 
scientific ability, Communist Russia is 
busily forging a modern, balanced, mili- 
tary supporting team to complement her 
psychological, political, industrial, and 
subversive drives. Although her actual 
willingness to resort to this ready military 
might is problematical, she has too often 
convinced the world of her ability and 
intent to use it, if necessary, to gain her 
objectives. Thus, the threat posed by this 
war machine has allowed her to exploit 
the psycho-politico field and situations 
short of war without assuming an undue 
risk of direct, overt warfare. 

Although the American soldier does not 
engage in politics, and j'\stly so, he must 
understand the impact of politics on the 
over-all practice of his Art. In this re- 
spect, as an instrument of national policy 
and an eminent member of the Tri-Service 
Defense Team, the Army and its posture 
are as much affected by National policy 
which sets national and supporting mili- 
tary strategy as by the technological de- 
velopments which lead to tactical innova- 
tions in support of this strategy. Improved 
communications, tactical nuclear weapons, 
and nuclear-carrying missiles by “shrink- 
ing” the world are tending to place mili- 
tary tactics in the realm formerly occupied 
exclusively by military strategy. More 
than ever, national policy decisions impact 
on the manner in which the tactical com- 
mander must fight. The mold of the Na- 
tional Defense Team set by the original 
massive retaliation concept has not yet 
reacted to the required degree to include 
later concepts of a more mobile, flexible, 
tailored application of nuclear force—and 
the full implication of the intercontinental 
ballistic missile remains to be evaluated. 
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With the Soviets employing limited war 
and exploiting situations short of war to 
circumvent our general war deterrent 
strength, the national defense posture, 
as well as the Nation’s capability for 
psycho-politico-economic conflict, must con- 
tinue to adjust to counter Soviet strategy. 
Since Soviet military strength is basically 
ground strength and ground forces pri- 
marily are being used in limited war by 
our enemies, it is logical to expect that 
national requirements will dictate greater 
strength and capacity for highly mobile, 
tailored, dual capability Army forces such 
as the Strategic Army Corps (STRAC)— 
appropriately teamed with the Sister 
Services. 


The Doctrinal Challenge 

With the threat identified and stated, 
what is the soldier’s contribution to ef- 
fective countermeasures? The answer is 
continuous readiness for sustained combat 
at any time or place and under any pos- 
sible combination of conditions. For the 
Army in the Field, such preparedness 
demands the fusion of highly trained man- 
power and modern materiel into a cohe- 
sive, balanced combat team by progres- 
sively evolving, forward-looking tactical 
and logistical concepts. This requires 
strengthening the mental development of 
our officer corps and the continuing de- 
velopment of the best possible Army doc- 
trine. It also demands a full understanding 
by the American people of the complexity 
of the present world leadership role of 
our country. For as General Marshall so 
truly said, “. .. military policy is depend- 
ent on public opinion.” 

History contains many examples of 
mental unpreparedness at varying levels 
—the failure of nations and commanders 
to recognize initially the full capabilities 
of new weapons. Even more significant 
have been the failures to recognize con- 
ceptually new combinations of old weap- 
ons—which emphasizes the need for a 
fuller exploitation of weapons and weap- 
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ons systems now in our hands. This “men- 
tal lag” has too often resulted in disas- 
trous defeat or the sacrifice of valuable 
opportunities. In World War II, a com- 
bination of two World War I weapons— 
the tank and airplane—produced the 
concept of “Blitzkrieg.” French forma- 
tions employing tanks comparable to Nazi 
Panzers were decisively defeated in at- 
tempting to apply 1918 tactical concepts 
on the 1940 Blitzkrieg battlefield. Like- 
wise, as the world leader in commercial 
aviation, we failed to recognize fully the 
applicability of transport aircraft to mil- 
itary operations until the Luftwaffe forci- 
bly demonstrated the potentialities of 
airborne forces in Holland and Crete. Late 
recognition by the Allies of the potency 
of the psycho-politico-ideological “fifth 
column” tactic is another such example. 
Although historically new weapons have 
been seized upon by armies, new ideas for 
their best use normally have come far be- 
hind. Time, Allies, and Oceans permitted 
us the luxury of these conceptual lapses 
in the past. The pace of modern warfare 
and the destructive power of modern weap- 
ons preclude this privilege now and in 
the future. 

Without disregarding pertinent lessons 
of experience, professional, creative, mili- 
tary thinking, rapidly translated into the 
realities of organizations, operational con- 
cepts and hardware, is essential for full 
military preparedness. We can and will 
meet this challenge unless complacency 
and compromise dull our mental potential. 
The tactical concepts which carried Gu- 
derian’s Panzers from the Rhine to Dun- 
kirk were developed, not in the crucible 
of war, but in peacetime General Staff 
councils and the classrooms of the Kriegs 
Academy at Potsdam. This was no sci- 
entific breakthrough. France was defeated 
by a “mental breakthrough” in the art of 
war! A breakthrough made possible by a 
handful of creative, military thinkers. 
How disheartening for the French Gen- 





































eral Staff to recognize that equally ad- 
vanced concepts propounded in 1934 by 
a progressive young Lieutenant Colonel, 
Charles de Gaulle, had fallen by the way- 
side—victims of mental inertia and satis- 
faction with the status quo. In our think- 
ing, we must keep in mind that the most 
“permanent” element in weapons and tac- 
tics is change! 

The seven league stride of technology 
may well have crammed more progress 
into the past 15 years than the preceding 
15 centuries. With this realization it has 
become quite clear that scientific and tech- 
nological progress, in developing new hard- 
ware, is often easier to achieve than doc- 
trinal progress—developing new concepts 
and effecting their complete integration 
as a component of combat power. This is 
because of the mounting complexity of 
doctrinal development which with its hu- 
man and ethical values, leadtimes, and 
divergent opinions is normally a more 
difficult area to resolve than the problems 
of the laboratory or the factory. Doctrinal 
progress is also more complex than tech- 
nological progress in that professional 
military thinking cannot limit itself to 
hardware to the exclusion of new tactics 
and ideas which may be relatively inde- 
pendent of hardware—such as leadership, 
moral issues, communication, psychology, 
and organization. Although doubtful if 
military application could ever fully ex- 
ploit the fruits of technology available at 
any given time, national survival dictates 
that this be accomplished to the maximum 
possible degree. 

Therefore, the military professional 
must continually seek to shed the cloak of 
convention and complacency in a never- 
ending search for realistic, practical an- 
swers for tomorrow’s problems today. He 
must attempt to fully integrate military 
knowledge, talent, and experience with 
the capabilities of the researcher, engi- 
neer, physical scientist, industrialist, po- 
litical scientist, educator, psychologist, and 
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clergyman to realize the full potential of 
this magnificent All-American team—thus 
the military constantly seeks urgently re- 
quired improvement in organizations and 
procedures for the development of doc- 
trine and materiel. In this regard, we 
must be guided by the realization that nu- 
clear age doctrine cannot, of necessity, be 
overly reliant on previous combat experi- 
ence. True, we must build on the lessons 
of history where still applicable—but we 
must ferret out that which has become 
obsolete and produce a replacement based 
on progressive thinking and evaluated 
theory supported to the maximum possi- 
ble extent by field test. This will require 
continuing critical self-analysis and re- 
assessment of the basic validity of prin- 
ciples and fundamentals which previously 
have been accepted without challenge. 


The Immediate Postwar Period 

A difficult period of reevaluation 
throughout the Armed Forces occurred 
during the years closely following World 
War II. The Army, together with the 
Army School System, was struggling to 
evaluate lessons learned and analyzing 
the important impact of nuclear weapons 
on tactical concepts and concepts for ad- 
ministrative support (logistics, personnel, 
and civil affairs). However, with some 
notable exceptions, Army doctrinal think- 
ing, in spite of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
tended to be lulled into a false sense of 
security by the success of World War II 
concepts. Army organizations, combat 
proved on battlefields and in communica- 
tions zones throughout the world, gener- 
ally underwent only minor, piecemeal ad- 
justment. Although considerable study 
was given to this problem during the pe- 
riod, the wartime infantry division, basic 
unit of the Combined Arms Team, re- 
mained essentially unchanged until 1957. 
Military concepts published and taught, 
not fully considering the threat of mass 
destruction weapons and the various forms 
of unconventional warfare, were generally 
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those employed by the Allied army groups 
advancing shoulder to shoulder across 
Western Europe. Nuclear weapons were 
considered primarily in the strategic role. 
Even the perfection of the tactical 280-mm 
nuclear projectile did not initially result 
in a full realization of the tactical poten- 
tial of the nuclear era—and the space age 
was still in the future. 

There were a number of factors which, 
coupled with the postwar letdown of the 
traditionally nonmilitaristic peoples of the 
Free World, tended to hold back doctrinal 
progress during this period. Possibly fore- 
most among these was the United States 
monopoly of what the Free World con- 
sidered to be the “ultimate” strategic 


Doctrine is principles and policies 
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lag inherent in this system operated to 
inhibit urgently needed progress and ad- 
justment necessitated by the scientific 
breakthrough which dawned upon the 
world at Alamagordo. Another important 
factor was the age-old tendency of man 
to cling to the known in preference to the 
unknown; the almost biological urge of 
the soldier to accept only that which is 
battle-tested and to avoid nonbattle tested 
theory—no matter how valid this theory 
might appear. 

Then, in the fall of 1949, the Soviets 
exploded their first nuclear weapon. The 
Free World monopoly of nuclear know- 
how was broken. Overnight the US nu- 
clear capability was transformed from a 


applicable to a subject which have 


been developed through experience or theory that represent the best 
available thought, and indicate and guide but do not bind in practice 


weapon. It was held that no nation would 
risk national suicide by daring to attack 
us militarily. In light of this philosophy, 
both the US and her Allies considered this 
deterrent power sufficient to allow pro- 
gressive, peacetime reduction of ground 
combat strength. In the opinion of some, 
we were already prepared for Armaged- 
don, so why concern ourselves too greatly 
with conventional or nuclear ground op- 
erations. The popular appeal of the “over- 
night” war employing the air-nuclear 
weapon was naturally easy to accept. 

In addition, the Army’s doctrinal sys- 
tem, highly effective in the past, had 
evolved from a much slower rate of tech- 
nological and tactical development and 
was geared to change based mainly on 
battlefield experience. New doctrine was 
developed primarily as a byproduct of in- 
struction in the Army Service Schools and 
field training while combat development 
type activity was conducted more or less 
independently by various agencies of the 
arms and services. The inertia and time- 


benevolent keeper of the peace into a vital 
massive retaliation deterrent, necessary 
for our national survival. Emboldened, but 
still realizing American superiority in nu- 
clear weapons coupled with the Strategic 
Air Command’s retaliatory power, the So- 
viets turned to the tactic of limited war 
used selectively in conjunction with the 
continuing cold war offensive to gain their 
ends and influence world opinion. Our own 
massive retaliation threat was turned 
against us by skillful propaganda tech- 
niques, while overt action in numerous 
limited war situations was carried out by 
satellite pawns and Communist controlled 
“volunteers.” In these incidents shrewdly 
selected objectives enabled the Soviets to 
operate with a minimum danger of creat- 
ing an issue which would warrant a nu- 
clear strike by the US on their homeland. 

This period saw Indochina and Korea 
—both limited wars of significant size and 
duration in which nuclear power did not 
make itself felt. These wars emphasized 
the inflexibility of a strategy based solely 





















on massive retaliation and reemphasized 
the requirement for a military force capa- 
ble of waging successfully any type of 
war—nuclear or nonnuclear. 

Meanwhile, science acquired skills neces- 
sary to produce a wide variety of nuclear 
warheads. Among them were some de- 
signed with target selection and speed of 
reaction capabilities necessary to support 
close ground maneuver—tactical type 
weapons—arms which might serve equally 
well in the big or little war. Surface-to- 
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sources to govern future doctrine, all acted 
to restrict the Army’s progress to piece- 
meal improvements on existing organi- 
zations and concepts. Thus, in large meas- 
ure, the historical “realization gap” 
between the development of a new weapon 
and its full adaptation to military use 
continued to exist. 
The Present Period 

Recognizing the need to accommodate 
to the nuclear age, the Army toward the 
close of the Korean conflict initiated a 
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FIGURE 1. 











surface delivery systems with both tactical 
and strategic mobility were designed, 
tested, and put into production. Improved 
Army air vehicles and other materiel be- 
came available. True, for many items there 
were only prototypes, but the military 
characteristics of the equipment were 
known and the capability to produce the 
item established. However, attention nec- 
essarily given the nonnuclear Korean War, 
the time needed to digest post-World War 
II technological advances, and a natural 
tendency to allow current forces and re- 


comprehensive evaluation of its doctrinal 
and materiel development program. In 
1955 this self-analysis resulted in a major 
adjustment of the doctrinal development 
system based on the recommendations of 
the Haworth Committee * and other study 
groups—particularly with respect to the 
closely related functions shown in Fig- 
ure 1. 


*The Haworth Committee—Dr. Leland Haworth, 
President, Brookhaven National Laboratory, Chair- 
man—was appointed in 1954 by Secretary of the 
Army Stevens to review the Army Combat Devel- 
opments Program. 
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This evaluation concluded that the 
Army’s doctrinal effort should be intensi- 
fied, that attention to long-range prob- 
lems should be increased, that additional 
emphasis be placed on joint operations, 
and that a greater effort be made to guide 
rather than be guided by technological 
developments. It further concluded that 
the direction and coordination of the sys- 
tem should be strengthened and improved. 
Finally, although acknowledging the bene- 
fits of a vertical or functional organiza- 
tion, these studies, specifically the Haworth 
Report, recognized the invaluable Army 
assets available in existing development 
agencies of the arms and services and, 
therefore, recommended strengthening this 
developments system within the frame- 
work of the existing Army structure. 

At the time of the 1955 reorganization, 
the Chief of the Department of the Army 
staff agency for Research and Develop- 
ment of Materiel was elevated to the Dep- 
uty Chief of Staff level with functions 
including primary responsibility for plan- 
ning, coordinating, directing, and super- 
vising Army materiel research and devel- 
opment. Actual developmental work is 
carried out by or through agencies of the 
various technical services or by civilian 
contract, with the Chief of R&D generally 
exercising his supervision through the 
Chief of the Technical Service involved. 

Responsibility for the Combat Develop- 
ments—“idea branch’”—or development of 
future doctrine on the other hand, was 
assigned to the Commanding General, 
United States Continental Army Com- 
mand, under the staff supervision of the 








This is the seventeenth in a series 
of articles expanding various aspects 
of “USA Command and General Staff 
College Keeps Pace With the Future,” 
written by Major General Lionel C. 
McGarr, USA, Commandant of the 
College, and published in the April 
1957 issue of the MILITARY REVIEW.— 
Editor. 
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Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations, De- 
partment of the Army. Under current im- 
plementing regulations, his mission con- 
sists of two closely interrelated tasks 
—current doctrine (training literature) 
and future doctrine (combat develop- 
ments)—each accomplished by a separate 
but interrelated system. Thus CG USCON- 
ARC is responsible for initiation of new 
concepts, qualitative materiel require- 
ments and military characteristics repre- 
senting the user, the Army in the Field, 
as well as being responsible for the prep- 
aration of training literature for the em- 
ployment of new materiel when developed 
by R&D. 


The Dual Nature of Doctrine 

The first task, training literature, pro- 
vides the means of ensuring that the Army 
is doctrinally combat ready today. This 
requires continuous and timely produc- 
tion, evaluation, and revision of current 
doctrinal material to include concepts 
from the present to approximately three 
years in the future. Here, a major prob- 
lem is to keep pace with the technician to 
ensure effective use of the products of the 
R&D effort as they become available. At 
USCONARGC, as at the DA, this program 
is a staff responsibility of a Deputy Chief 
of Staff whose field includes operations, 
plans, and training. The principal operat- 
ing agencies are the arms and service 
schools and the two colleges of the Army 
Educational System in coordination with 
the Army in the Field. In this respect 
combat arms schools and the colleges are 
under the command of USCONARC, 
while the technical and administrative 
service schools are responsible to their 
respective technical service chiefs but co- 
ordinated in certain doctrinal areas by 
USCONARC. 

The second element of the over-all US- 
CONARC doctrinal mission is future doc- 
trine or combat developments or as General 
Bruce C. Clarke sums it up, “developing 
organizations, tactics, and tools that will 
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enable the son of today’s soldier to take 
the objective in the future.” This, natu- 
rally, requires systematic analysis, study 
and development of concepts projected 
forward into long-range time spans to 
anticipate changing battlefield conditions 
and requirements. Then, through creative 
thought, experience and user oriented 
judgment, the operational and adminis- 
trative support concepts for the future, 
together with their accompanying materiel 
requirements, are developed. At USCON- 
ARC, this program is a staff responsibil- 
ity of the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Combat Developments. For the combat 
arms, the principal. USCONARC operat- 
ing agencies are the combat developments 
departments or sections of the combat 
arms schools, while the two colleges are 
charged with the combined arms and serv- 
ices and joint aspects of the mission. For 
the technical and administrative services, 
again the operating components are agen- 
cies designated by each such service which, 
although under their respective service 
chiefs, are coordinated by USCONARC in 
regard to CD work for the Army in the 
Field. In addition, USCONARC has a 
DCS for Materiel who has no counterpart 
within the Army Service Schools. He su- 
pervises writing of military characteris- 
tics and monitors the work of its service 
test boards. Figure 2 (page 12) depicts 
the organizational relationships estab- 
lished for doctrinal and materiel develop- 
ments. 


Actually, doctrinal work is the sum of 
both current doctrine (training literature) 
and future doctrine (combat develop- 
ments) and both systems must operate 
within a common set of long-range objec- 
tives and be mutually supporting. Cur- 
rent doctrine which is not forward-looking 
is as unsound as future doctrine which 
exceeds the practical, projected state of 
the Art. The end product of combat devel- 
opments—organizations, operational-logis- 
tical concepts, and hardware requirements 


—continuously becomes the basis for train- 
ing literature (current doctrine). There- 
fore, close integration of the two systems 
is essential. Since both doctrinal programs 
(future and current) and service school 
instruction must mesh with R&D to ensure 
that training literature, trained officer 
personnel, and new materiel arrive in the 
field concurrently, the complex relation- 
ships and high degree of required coordi- 
nation becomes clearly apparent. Figure 
3 (page 13) further illustrates the inter- 
relationships and phasing involved in the 
interacting programs. 

As shown, the cycle begins with the 
initiation of concepts or objectives and 
develops until it is consummated by ef- 
fective integration into the Army of the 
end products—new doctrine, new organi- 
zations, and new materiel. There are ac- 
tually two leadtimes in addition to that 
normally accepted as present in the R&D 
phase. These must be recognized and taken 
into account as both impact heavily on the 
over-all program. The first occurs within 
the combat developments phase as “pre- 
R&D leadtime” and constitutes that gap 
between the birth of an idea and the ini- 
tiation of materiel development necessary 
to its realization. The second occurs dur- 
ing the training literature phase as “post- 
R&D leadtime” and represents the time- 
lag between the completed development of 
an item of hardware and final DA ap- 
proval of supporting doctrine for its em- 
ployment. 


Where We Stand Today 

Since 1955 much has been accomplished 
in both the doctrinal and materiel fields. 
New divisional organizations fully adapt- 
able to continued modernization have been 
adopted, each with its organic nuclear de- 
livery means. Army aviation units of vary- 
ing types have been developed, activated, 
and equipped and significant improvement 
in VTOL and STOL aircraft are in sight 
in the immediate future. A new series of 
missile commands has been deployed to 
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the field and the doctrine for their battle- 
field employment has been developed. STR- 
AC has come into being as a strategically 
mobile worldwide deterrent to the Com- 
munist threat of limited and possibly even 
general war, and a long list of “Army 
firsts” to include the first nuclear air de- 
fense missile and the first US space satel- 
lite has been inscribed in the history of the 
nuclear-missile and dawning space age. 
This is but a partial record of the Army’s 
advances. However, the doctrinal worker, 
as well as the R&D worker, should keep in 
mind that progress in weapons and space 
vehicles is only in its infancy. Also that 
technological advances never cease; each 
accomplishment inevitably encourages an- 
other. We must, therefore, ensure that 
past accomplishments do not lead us to 
rest on our laurels. Our doctrine and ma- 
teriel programs must continue to be sub- 
jected to objective scrutiny and no stone 
left unturned in the ever-continuing search 
for progress. 


For example, although progress is be- 
ing made, the Army needs a quantum 
jump in battlefield mobility to bring mo- 
bility back into some measure of balance 
with the firepower of tactical nuclear 
weapons—to close the increasing gap 
between conventional surface mobility and 
that which can be provided by air vehicles 
which are now technically within reach. 
Even more the Army-at-large needs to im- 
prove its capability to adapt itself to the 
new concepts involved. Also urgently re- 
quired are smaller—much smaller—tacti- 
cal nuclear weapons for use in limited 
war, weapons which can be employed with 
a reasonable expectation that their use 
would not be the cause of an extension of 
the conflict. 

A realistic principle applicable to Army 
doctrinal development is that both tactical 
doctrine and administrative support doc- 
trine (including logistics, personnel, and 
civil affairs) are so interrelated that one, 
of necessity, cannot realistically be de- 
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veloped independently of the other. The 
Army as a whole must recognize the im- 
portance of administrative support and 
the inseparability and interdependence of 
operations and logistics. For this reason, 
the Army’s developmental efforts must 
ensure that every tactical advance is ac- 
companied by forward-looking organiza- 
tional, operational and materiel concepts 
for administrative support of the tactical 
forces involved. Improvement in this area 
demands the best continued efforts of the 
whole Army—not just the logistician. 
Another fundamental principle of doc- 
trinal development is based on the fact 
that wars are fought by integrated teams 
of the three Services, as required, fight- 
ing on the ground, in the air, and on the 
sea. Consequently, Army doctrine is in- 
extricably involved with joint doctrine. 
The increasing employment of joint and 
unified commands should naturally be ac- 
companied by corresponding emphasis on 
the development of improved concepts for 
their operations. The excellent working 
relationships and physical proximity of 
USCONARC, Headquarters Tactical Air 
Command, and Headquarters Atlantic 
Fleet, have brought about considerable 
progress in this area. Yet a number of 
significant divergencies of a decade ago 
remain unresolved. It appears that at 
times the basic defense structure itself 
tends to place the Services in competition 
for roles, missions, and supporting funds. 
When this happens it, of course, impacts 
on the over-all defense effort to include 
doctrinal development. While some Serv- 
ice overlap and competition can be con- 
sidered healthy and necessary to ensure 
adequate “strength in depth” of organiza- 
tions and weapons systems, this must be 
on a controlled and coordinated basis which 
is subordinated to the over-all needs of 
the Nation. The Army, for its part, recog- 
nizes that most aspects of joint doctrine 
are beyond the control of a single Service, 
and continues to work for doctrinal agen- 
















cies and liaison with the inherent capa- 
bility to foster and reach solutions. 

As noted above, another facet of joint 
operations affecting doctrinal work at the 
College level has to do'with the properly 
tailored forces with which each Service 
contributes in important ways to all major 
military operations. For example, mas- 
sive nuclear retaliation currently is based 
primarily on Air Force capabilities teamed 
with the Navy’s carrier-based bombers, 
while Army forces fight the land battle. 
However, the required deterrent force for 
limited wars must be based primarily on 
the divisions of the Army and Marine 
Corps supported by tactical air forces, 
carrier forces, and strategic air and sea 
lift. For the purpose of developing the 
Army aspects of joint doctrine, it is neces- 
sary to determine the optimum participat- 
ing forces of the Services and their roles. 
Considering the capabilities of each serv- 
ice as an entity is, of course, not sufficient. 
Rather it is necessary to know the avail- 
able, coordinated contributions of all serv- 
ices. General Taylor pointed up this prob- 
lem in testimony before a congressional 
committee: 


I think that our weakness is in not de- 
termining standards of sufficiency—how 
much is enough ... for all of those cate- 
gories to which several Services contribute. 
We never look at the problem horizontally 
and determine whether each function is 
properly supported by the appropriate 
forces of all contributing Services. 


Certainly the best interests of the Na- 
tion are served by effective Tri-Service 
teamwork and soundly developed joint doc- 
trine—both present and future—based on 
the tailored force, horizontal method of 
analysis. This principle of measuring and 
exploiting the inherent special capabili- 
ties and characteristics of each member 
of the Tri-Service team is analogous to 
the long-standing combined arms and 
services approach and has definite appli- 
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cation to analytical Army doctrinal work 
for the Arms and Services. 


While future doctrine sets the goal for 
the scientist, there is another related fun- 
damental which should guide our think- 
ing. Within the service school or college, 
post-R&D leadtime—the period of prepa- 
ration of doctrine and instruction—must 
be minimized by drafting doctrine concur- 
rently with the development of the new 
hardware and taking a calculated risk 
that the end product of the R&D effort 
will adequately approximate the assumed 
characteristics. In addition, the service 
school today can keep abreast of new ma- 
teriel development only if it “anticipates” 
developments in its area of interest on a 
continuing basis, and initiates doctrinal 
study and exploratory instruction well in 
advance. A case in point is the recent de- 
velopment of a small, lightweight, nuclear 
weapons system suitable for integration 
into the lower tactical echelons. The ac- 
tual development came as a technological 
breakthrough but the realization that such 
weapons would eventually be available 
could well have been logically assumed 
and advanced planning initiated—espe- 
cially by the responsible Army colleges 
and combat development agencies. 


As indicated previously, the end product 
of the current doctrine effort is, of course, 
timely training literature placed in the 
hands of troops. This is the primary 
means of communicating the result of our 
doctrinal efforts to the user in the field. 
With the current rate of technological ad- 
vance, new field manuals frequently are 
outdated by organizational changes and 
new weapons faster than they can be 
written, coordinated, reviewed, and pub- 
lished. In fact, today the useful life of a 
major field manual is considerably less 
than when the present training literature 
procedures were devised. As the rate of 
doctrinal change cannot be expected to 
level off, but probably will continue to 
increase at a geometrical rate, imagina- 
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tive thinking is required on the part of 
all concerned to solve this problem. Here 
again, a key element is time—lateness is 
synonymous with obsolescence. In the 
over-all production process, much of the 
timelag is consumed in consecutive, de- 
tailed reviews—a procedural holdover 
from the days when the race against time 
was not so critical. The probability that 
doctrinal requirements will continue to 
multiply without a corresponding increase 
in resources makes it imperative that op- 
timum organization and management pro- 
cedures be utilized to increase the volume 
and speed of production of the system’s 
end product. 

For the most part, the factors previ- 
ously considered concern only the tangi- 
bles of organization, procedures, and tech- 
niques of the current doctrine and CD 
systems. Important as these are, they are 
but the framework within which the sys- 
tems operate. The mind of man remains 
the motivating force and his power of 
thought determines the quality of the 
product upon which our success or failure 
in the continuing struggle with imperialis- 
tic communism will depend. 

The challenges to our mental ability are 
many and varied. With the high price of 
modern military hardware, we cannot ig- 
nore cost in any field. As General Bruce 
C. Clarke has said, “In research and de- 
velopment we must be selective in stating 
our requirements so we are not priced out 
of existence.” Avoiding this pitfall re- 
quires the type of thinking and careful 
selection which will ensure that resources 
are directed into those areas where signifi- 
cant and essential advances in Army 
capabilities can be attained at acceptable 
cost. 


Even an unlimited budget, however, 
would not diminish the requirement for 
progressive thought. No matter how much 
is expended on hardware and research in 
response to the tactician’s stated require- 
ments, there is no assurance of an imme- 
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diate advance comparable to that achieved 
by the Manhattan Project. Consequently, 
we must continually strive for a doctrinal 
breakthrough in concepts for arranging 
combinations of existing weapons systems 
and ideas into new patterns of effective- 
ness. The political-military-economic fac- 
tors employed by the Communists as a 
cold war tactic demonstrate the value of 
such combinations—many of which are 
not primarily dependent on hardware. Our 
search, too, must recognize the possibili- 
ties that are open to us and make full 
use of the vast array of power forms cur- 
rently in our armory—nuclear energy, 
air vehicles, electronics and _ electronic 
countermeasures, chemical and biological 
weapons to include psycho-chemicals and 
psychology—without losing sight of exotic 
new devices in the nature of magnetic 
force, rays and space vehicles which are 
already conceivable. 

The various leadtimes inherent in the 
phases of the development cycle have been 
mentioned previously. However, there is 
another, even more critical—the “between 
the ears leadtime” that precedes an idea. 
It can be reduced only through the most 
vigorous and forward-oriented leadership 
at all echelons. Until it is reduced to the 
absolute minimum, we can never optimize 
the effectiveness of our existing arsenal 
much less keep the “hot breath” of the 
user on the neck of the scientist where it 
belongs. 


USA CGSC Doctrinal Approach 
Measures taken by the College to adjust 
its current doctrine and combat develop- 
ments organization to the nuclear-missile 
age have been described in previous Mili- 
tary Review articles of the “Keeping 


Pace” series and will be only briefly sum- 
marized here. In this respect, it should be 
kept in mind that changes applicable for 
one agency may not necessarily be desir- 
able at other echelons. Of course, com- 
parable improvements have been made at 




















other service schools and other levels in 
the Army. 

Leavenworth is assigned a key role 
among the service schools as a result of 
the scope of its doctrinal-instructional mis- 
sion. This mission encompasses to a sig- 
nificant degree the Army in the Field to 
include tactics, logistics, and joint aspects 
at the combined arms and services level. 
Combined arms and services doctrine de- 
veloped by the College provides the frame- 
work for doctrine produced by the arms 
and services schools. As a result, higher 
headquarters has traditionally staffed the 
College with outstanding officers of all 
branches of the service, who as a group 
have a wide range of knowledge and ex- 
perience with respect to the Army in the 
Field. 


To meet the challenge of the present 
pace of technology, the College doctrinal 
effort was reorganized two and one-half 
years ago to include the provision of both 
a Chief of Doctrine and a Chief of Com- 
bat Developments with the former having 
responsibility for current doctrine and for 
over-all coordination of College current 
doctrine and combat developments (fu- 
ture doctrine) work. This dual responsi- 
bility of the Chief of Doctrine achieves 
maximum utilization of time and man- 
power resources and results in a more co- 
hesive, integrated doctrinal product. Con- 
currently, the Instructional Departments 
have been organized more functionally to 
provide cohesive doctrinal-instructional 
areas and, in addition, a doctrinal element 
has been established in each of these de- 
partments. Similarly the College combat 
developments resources were combined in 
a single new Department of Combat De- 
velopments which is part of the worldwide 
USCONARC CD system. The Chief of 
Combat Developments is both a staff offi- 
cer and the Chief of this department. 

Added emphasis was also given the com- 
bined arms and services approach, widen- 
ing the range of skill and experience rep- 
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resented on the Faculty and use of an 
expanded Faculty Board for the review 
of doctrine. To better fulfill the College 
tri-service responsibilities, a joint opera- 
tions doctrinal-instructional section was 
organized and staffed by outstanding offi- 
cers of all the Armed Services. Areas 
requiring emphasis and special concentra- 
tion such as logistics, air mobility, uncon- 
ventional warfare, and air defense were 
represented organizationally in the Col- 
lege. In order to improve doctrinal coor- 
dination and management, the timeframe 
distinction between current doctrine and 
combat developments was also reexamined 
and more clearly delineated. 

Following basic organizational and man- 
agement principles of unity of effort, 
grouping of homogeneous functions, and 
successive delegation of authority has en- 
abled the College to speed up internal 
coordination, reduce leadtimes, and gen- 
erate and exploit promising ideas and 
concepts without over-all loss of control. 
Additionally, the integration of related 
activities ensures the combined arms and 
services point of view in the development 
of doctrine which blends the separate skills 
and capabilities of all branches and serv- 
ices to create an integrated fighting team. 

And so—the search for improvement 
continues. 

Summary 


Unlike hardware, man is the one ele- 
ment in the military inventory which is 
irreplaceable. This is because he has been 
endowed by our Maker with the power of 
rational thought and consequently must be 
reconditioned and used again and again. 
The products of this thought, however, 
such as concepts, systems, and plans, wear 
out and do need replacement. Therefore, 
these products must not be accepted as 
dogma nor allowed to become ingrown 
with habit and tradition to the point that 
they become deterrents to new and better 
ideas. Research indicates that about one 
in every four people can think creatively; 
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however, most can be taught to think 
logically and objectively. Our survival as 
a great Nation depends on the quality of 
our ideas in competition with those of the 
Soviets—and our ability to convince the 
world of the validity of these ideas. What 
is needed even more than land, sea, air, 
or even industrial power, is brain power 
—brain power coupled with the will and 
determination to work and sacrifice for a 
national purpose in which we _ whole- 
heartedly believe! The Army has its pur- 
pose—continuous readiness for sustained 
combat—readiness for the nuclear or non- 
nuclear battlefields of the future, or for 
the arena of unconventional warfare. To 
attain this purpose to the fullest extent 
possible within the tactical framework dic- 
tated by National policy and its support- 
ing strategy, the Army must further tap 
the tremendous thought potential avail- 
able at its grass roots level. This requires 
more than a purely mechanical approach. 
It requires flexibility of mind and creative 
thinking by dedicated men imbued with 
the spirit of progress—and the determi- 
nation to achieve the required results. 
Albert Einstein’s remarks, “imagination 
is more important than knowledge,” high- 
lights the need for imagination in crea- 
tive thinking. The College is convinced 
that this applies with special force to all 
engaged in doctrinal work. 

Until further important technological 
breakthroughs occur, the job of doctrinal 
development is twofold. First, we must 
mold new and effective “combinations” of 
present and projected weapons and weap- 
ons systems and their supporting organi- 
zations to ensure optimum user oriented 
results. These new “conceptual” combina- 
tions must move in the direction of greater 
tactical and strategic mobility with the 
“air cushion type” vehicle concept being 
employed on a universal scale; missiles 
being used for administrative support of 
farflung battle groups to include both ma- 
teriel deliveries and personnel replacement 
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and reinforcement; improved flying plat- 
forms, “saucers,” to provide mobility for 
battle group type units which while al- 
lowing the use of terrain for protection 
will not limit mobility; and, finally, the 
full military use of space. With techno- 
logical breakthroughs in harnessing mag- 
netic force, ultrasonic vibrations, and ray 
type energy in the foreseeable future, a 
whole new series of “combinations” be- 
comes possible. We must be doctrinally 
prepared! This highlights the second im- 
portant mission of doctrinal development 
—drawing up the blueprint for future 
concepts and organizations which will 
maximize insofar as possible the results 
of preplanned technological advance. We, 
the users, must ensure that the scientist 
is guided into those areas where successful 
research will produce optimum increases 
in Army mobility, communications, weap- 
ons systems, and the use of human re- 
sources. 


Just as greatly improved firepower and 
mobility have placed tactics in the realm 
formerly occupied exclusively by strategy, 
the shape of the tactical warfare of the 
future will to an even greater degree be 
dictated by National policy and its sup- 
porting Military strategy. The tactician 
of the future must be more capable and 
well-grounded than his predecessor and 
must be fully prepared to adapt his course 
of action to conform to the over-all Na- 
tional strategy—be it general war, lim- 
ited war, situations short of war, or some 
lesser shade of cold war. Equally as im- 
portant, he must have the mental flexi- 
bility to change from nonnuclear to nu- 
clear warfare in the middle of a battle—if 
required. Above all we must not allow our 
tactical and strategic concepts to be un- 
duly limited by rigid military conditions 
such as terrain, scale of use of nuclear 
weapons, or specific types of war. This 
requires flexible concepts and organiza- 
tions readily adaptable to ensuring suc- 
cessful operations under any environment 
























which National strategy dictates. Greater 
cognizance needs to be taken of the flex- 
ible mobility required to support National 
policy and to ensure a defense posture 
capable of countering the many-sided Com- 
munist threat. Strategically mobile, in- 
tegrated, and balanced components of the 
Army-Navy-Air Force must constitute a 
mutually supporting “deterrent team”—a 
team on which the Army, as an important 
member, is armed with tactical nuclear 
weapons and is able to fight a “modern- 
ized” conventional as well as a nuclear 
war. There must be no chink in our ar- 
mor for keeping the pace. 

The general public must be made fully 
aware of the complex and continuing na- 
ture of the threat which is not merely 
military in character. An enlightened pub- 
lic opinion is essential to understand, re- 
sist, and defeat Soviet cold war “talk tac- 
tics” which consist of various combinations 
of power politics, exaggerated claims, po- 
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litically inspired cultural programs, mis- 
sile blackmail, slanted literature, political 
subversion, historical distortion, propa- 
ganda, state controlled education, counter- 
feit economic assistance, and even reli- 
gion. Of course, our country is becoming 
more and more aware of this Soviet tac- 
tic, especially at the conference table which 
has become an extension of the battlefield, 
with propaganda and concessions as the 
objective. This is the stuff of which the 
Soviet non-military, cold war weapons 
systems are fashioned and which we must 
counter if freedom is to survive. 

What the mind of man can conceive, he 
can accomplish. He must follow his ideals 
and ideas as beacons into space—beyond 
the known confines of our galaxy to the 
unknown outer reaches of the universe 
itself—if he is to fulfill his destiny and 
exploit fully his God given power of 
Thought! 


The human obstinately resists change of any sort but particularly an 
effort to change his mental raiment—the trousers of convention, the vest of 
doctrine, the coat of dogma, and the all-enveloping mantle of tradition. Man 
has a mind that can reason, but he uses it primarily—almost exclusively—to 
buttress the opinions, prejudices, and minor faiths he has unthinkingly ab- 
sorbed from his environment. This he incorrectly calls thinking. The right name 
is rationalizing. 





—Major John H. Burns 
“The Dead Hand” (1937) 
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Political-Military Consultation 
Among Allies 


Dr. David F. Trask 


Orxz of the most important conse- 
quences of America’s rise to world power 
since 1898 has been our participation in 
international military coalitions. Our 19th 
century wars with Britain, Mexico, and 
Spain were fought without external as- 
sistance, but in this century we have 
waged two World Wars within alliances. 
Today, we depend primarily on a compli- 
cated system of alliances to avert war. 
Consequently, we need to improve our 
knowledge of the problems encountered by 
military coalitions as they plan and exe- 
cute joint policy and strategy. 

The United States now bases her na- 
tional defense on the conviction that war 
can be avoided by creating and sustaining 
massive deterrent power. We have chosen 
to organize and exert our power largely 
through regional alliance structures. 
Among these are the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, the Rio Pact, the 
Anzus Pact, the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization, and the Middle East Treaty 
Organization. In addition, we have bilat- 
eral defense treaties with several nations 
in East Asia—the Philippines, South Ko- 
rea, Nationalist China, and Japan—and 
special military arrangements with many 
other countries. 

Political-military cooperation with other 
nations is thus a central national concern. 
We must harmonize our particular politi- 
cal aims and military strategy with those 


Political-military cooperation with 


of numerous allies. Moreover, we must be 
sure that the political-military objectives 
we pursue within a given alliance like 
NATO do not conflict with the objectives 
of our other alliances. Each of our alli- 
ances must be flexible; each must be sen- 
sitive to changes in the internal relation- 
ships of the member nations and to 
changes in the external situations it seeks 
to stabilize. 

The difficulties encountered by the 
United States while participating in mil- 
itary coalitions during the two World 
Wars—not to mention the dilemmas posed 
by our current alliances—refiect not only 
the inherent complexities of international 
politics but also the national lack of ex- 
perience in such arrangements. Military 
officers necessarily participate in the de- 
cision-making process of the armed coali- 
tions to which the United States adheres. 
The Military Establishment should be par- 
ticularly conversant with the categories 
of problems usually posed by interallied 
negotiations. We must now emphasize, as 
never before, the political education of 
the officer in the highest sense of the term, 
especially to equip him for dealings with 
allies. 

Historical Record 

The historical record contributes a great 
deal to our understanding of the nature 
of military coalitions. Our minds turn nat- 
urally to the lesson inherent in Thucyd- 
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ides’ account of the Peloponnesian War. 
The Athenian failure to take full advan- 
tage of the power possessed by their allies 
contributed most significantly to the Spar- 
tan victory. Napoleon habitually took ad- 
vantage of opportunities to divide the mil- 
itary coalitions directed against him and 
thus to conquer them in detail. It is said 
that Bonaparte actually preferred to en- 
gage coalitions rather than individual na- 
tions, because the difficulties of interallied 
cooperation ultimately proved a source of 
weakness in his opposition. 


One word of warning should be given: 
a study of the past never completely suf- 
fices to solve new problems. A total sur- 
render to tradition might well result in 
tragic consequences. This is particularly 
true in an age when military science is 
undergoing revolutionary change. World 
War I commanders inherited from the 
past a profound faith in mass and a rela- 
tive underestimation of the power of de- 
fense. They failed to realize that the 
development of excellent artillery and 
rapid-fire weapons required fundamental 
changes in tactics. The result was enor- 
mous and unnecessary carnage. 


Similarly, commanders during World 
War II at first overemphasized the power 
of defense and underestimated the new of- 
fensive power contributed by military air- 
craft and armor. Until new tactics were 
developed to accord with the growth of 
offensive power, land formations suffered 
excessive losses. We avoid such tragedies 
by modifying the lessons of the past in the 
light of new developments. The absolute 
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necessity of assessing the present and fu- 
ture capabilities of nuclear weaponry, 
space warfare, and associated “revolu- 
tions” cannot be overstressed in a consid- 
eration of policy and strategy. 

When dealing with strategy it is never 
superfluous to reiterate another truism— 
military decision-making should be viewed 
not simply as a means of ensuring mili- 
tary supremacy but also, and more im- 
portantly, as a means of achieving politi- 
cal ends. Nations whose military leaders 
do not recognize the primacy of this con- 
cept face the prospect of internal civil- 
military confusion and conflict. The pri- 
macy of civilian leadership over military 
leadership is an effective safeguard, but 
we should understand that our strategy 
might well be injured if the military com- 
pletely abjures consideration of the polit- 
ical consequences of their acts. Of course, 
the possibility of civil-military contro- 
versy is particularly great in a democracy 
if the citizenry does not understand that 
wars are fought specifically to attain po- 
litical ends. Our recent experience offers a 
good example. Because the tradition of 
“unconditional surrender” has been so im- 
portant in American history, both civil- 
ians and soldiers have found it difficult to 
recognize that sometimes a total military 
victory might well be incompatible with 
the political ends for which a given war 
is waged. 

The political issues which lead to wars 
are external reflections of underlying so- 
cioeconomic tensions. Obviously, one can- 
not resolve political controversies without 
considering their underlying causes, More- 
over, the political divisions within as well 
as between coalitions stem from these fun- 
damental sources. This article deals spe- 
cifically with the nature of the political- 
military negotiations made necessary by 
participation in alliances, taking for 


granted the existence of underlying ten- 
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nature of modern warfare— 
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whether “hot” or “cold”—makes this fact 
more central than ever before. No states- 
man or soldier who participates in the 
making of interallied policy and strategy 
can afford to ignore it. 


Political Purpose of War 

Nations in coalition coordinate policy 
and strategy on two levels. First, each 
nation individually develops its war aims 
and plans a strategy specifically calculated 
to implement them. Second, the several 
nations jointly determine the over-all pol- 
icy and strategy of the coalition. This task 
obviously is complicated by almost inevi- 
table differences among the allies. Allies 
rarely wage war against a common en- 
emy for exactly the same reasons. Be- 
cause their political purposes vary in some 
detail, their strategic conceptions also 
vary to an extent. The coordinated politi- 
cal-military effort of an alliance seeks to 
harmonize a complex of sometimes incon- 
sistent and often contradictory political 
purposes. This variation in purpose is 
rooted in underlying cultural, social, and 
economic tensions. Thus interallied agree- 
ment often is extremely difficult to ar- 
range. 

Of course, there are other sources of 
potential disunity. Linguistic difficulties, 
logistical problems, and military jealous- 
ies immediately come to mind as probable 
apples of discord. Also, honest differences 
of opinion tend to occur—even when a 
fundamental political unity exists—but 
these problems usually are more easily re- 
solved than political questions. Our ex- 
periences during the two World Wars il- 
lustrate these generalizations very well. 

The United States entered World War 
I primarily to achieve a postwar settle- 
ment which would ensure the future 
against autocracy and war. Our “Asso- 
ciates,” the Entente Powers, fought pri- 
marily to arrange a postwar settlement 
involving territorial acquisitions and as- 
surances of security against their enemies. 
Some of the Entente objectives clashed 
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with the war aims embodied in President 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points and associated 
pronouncements. Naturally, interallied 
disagreements over strategy developed 
during the course of the war. Different 
political aims suggest different strategies. 
Such things as choice of theater, disposi- 
tion of resources, and timing of opera- 
tions depend largely on the ultimate po- 
litical purposes which are being served by 
the war. 

One of the most interesting controver- 
sies of World War I erupted after the 
Bolsheviks overthrew the moderate Keren- 
ski regime in Russia in November 1917 
and made a separate peace with the Cen- 
tral Powers about four months later. The 
French became alienated from the Bol- 
sheviks, among other reasons, by the Rus- 
sian repudiation of huge debts contracted 
in France by the Czarist regime. The 
British feared the prospect that Russo- 
German cooperation might facilitate a 
German penetration into South Asia. Con- 
sequently, the British and French leaders 
interested themselves in several military 
operations designed to restore the shat- 
tered Eastern Front. The Germans had 
taken advantage of the cessation of hos- 
tilities in the east to transfer many vet- 
eran divisions to France in preparation 
for a huge spring offensive. The French 
and the British argued that a revival of 
military operations in Russia would less- 
en the political tension created by the 
Bolshevik coup and also hinder the Ger- 
man reinforcement of their armies in 
France. 


The United States at first steadfastly 
opposed such proposals, not only because 
they seemed militarily impractical but 
also because President Wilson did not 
want to prejudice the chances for a ra- 
tional postwar settlement. He feared his 
prestige as tribune of the coming peace 
might suffer if it could be charged that 
the United States had interfered in the 
internal affairs of Russia. After a pro- 


























longed controversy, the President finally 
was forced to approve the dispatch of 
severely limited interallied expeditions to 
Eastern Siberia (Vladivostok) and North- 


ern Russia (Murmansk-Archangel) in 
which Americans took part. 

World War II offers equally striking 
examples. Famous disagreements centered 
around the decision to concentrate first on 
the destruction of Germany before subdu- 
ing the Japanese. Another steaming con- 
troversy erupted from the decision to 
assault Germany across the English Chan- 
nel rather than through the “soft under- 
belly of Europe.” In both instances dif- 
fering political intentions as well as purely 
military estimates of the situation influ- 
enced the advocates of the several schemes. 
Often these disputes are kept from the 
public and only publicized long after the 
event when the leaders recount them in 
print. 

The discussions aroused by the publica- 
tion of the memoirs of World War II 
leaders like Eisenhower, Bradley, Stim- 
son, Churchill, Alanbrooke, and Mont- 
gomery remind historians of similar dis- 
putes following World War I when the 
memoirs and diaries of leaders such as 
Sir Henry Wilson, Lloyd George, Clemen- 
ceau, Foch, House, and Pershing appeared 
in the bookstores. The irony of these ex- 
changes derives from the fact that more 
effective interallied coordination would 
have restricted the number and impor- 
tance of such struggles. 

These illustrations indicate the tensions 
which may arise when nations in alliance 
advocate conflicting strategies due to di- 
vergencies in their political aims or their 
estimates of the military situation. If 
these tensions cannot be prevented, they 
at least can be minimized by efficient con- 
sultative methods. 


World War I 
The United States accumulated consid- 
erable experience with military coalitions 
during the two World Wars. Much more 
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should be known about this exposure. The 
natural and certainly laudable desire of 
the American people to seek peace and 
avoid war has had some unfortunate con- 
sequences. Our hatred of war has caused 
us to be remiss in studying our wars in 
order to enhance the prospect of avoiding 
future conflicts. Since our national ap- 
proach to the threat of aggression now is 
to deter potential enemies by marshaling 
our own power and that of our allies in 
regional defense organizations and other 
special arrangements, the lessons of past 
interallied experiences become peculiarly 
relevant to the present. 


During the last year of World War I 
the United States participated in an in- 
terallied organization called the “Supreme 
War Council,” set up to coordinate the 
policy and strategy of the western coali- 
tion. This organization was established by 
a gathering of Entente soldiers and states- 
men at Rapallo, Italy, in November 1917. 
During the previous year the Western 
Powers had sustained a series of political 
and military disasters, among them the 
failure of huge offensives against the Ger- 
man line in France, the rout of the Italian 
Army at Caporetto, the devastations of 
unrestricted submarine warfare, and the 
defection of Russia. The only favorable 
portent for the Entente Powers was the 
entry into the war of the United States. 
At the root of the disasters of 1917 had 
been the failure to coordinate interallied 
policy and strategy. This task was as- 
signed to the Supreme War Council. 


The Council included the Head of Gov- 
ernment and one other political represent- 
ative from each participating nation. The 
members were Britain, France, Italy, and 
the United States. Associated with the 
Council was a board of “Permanent Mili- 
tary Representatives” composed of one 
distinguished soldier from each member 
nation. This group possessed advisory 
powers only, and it gave professional mili- 
tary counsel to the Supreme War Council. 
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The Council met regularly, usually at Ver- 
sailles, during 1918 until the armistice. It 
discussed proposals brought forward by 
its several participants. The Permanent 
Military Representatives were particu- 
larly diligent in their advisory duties. 
President Wilson was technically the 
American member of the Council, but he 
never participated personally in its de- 
liberations. On two occasions he was rep- 
resented by Mr. Edward M. House; 
otherwise the United States did not seat 
a political delegate. The American Mili- 
tary Representative was the distinguished 
ex-Chief of Staff, General Tasker H. Bliss, 
whose services at Versailles merit the 
greatest attention and respect. 


Achievements and Weaknesses 

Although the Supreme War Council has 
been largely passed over by historians of 
World War I, its activities profoundly in- 
fluenced the coordination of interallied 
policy and strategy during the decisive 
stage of the conflict. The institution never 
attained maturity, but even with the dis- 
advantage of late organization it estab- 
lished a remarkable record. The very fact 
that it brought together the Entente Pre- 
miers—Lloyd George, Clemenceau, and 
Orlando—on regular occasions (along 
with their principal political and military 
advisors) for the purpose of concerting 
policy and strategy is in itself of great 
significance. The Council was the medium 
through which the Allies finally arranged 
the unified command of Marshal Foch. It 
conducted the climactic negotiations in 
Paris in late October-early November 
1918 which produced the political and mil- 
itary terms of the armistice accepted by 
Germany. Less theatrical but of a similar 
order of importance were the decisions 
made by the Council in connection with 
the allocation of manpower and materials. 
Because historians are inclined to center 
their studies on controversial subjects, 
they have tended to neglect the effect of 
the relatively successful interallied coop- 
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eration which was at the root of the great 
victories achieved in 1918. 

If certain weaknesses in its organiza- 
tion had been corrected, the Council might 
well have accomplished much more than 
it actually did. In particular, its relations 
with theater commanders remained un- 
clear, and its Military Representatives 
were not closely enough associated with 
the general staffs and command echelons 
of their respective countries. In addition, 
the Council failed to take adequate ac- 
count of naval strategy. This task was 
delegated to a separate institution, the 
Allied Naval Council. Naval operations 
would have been improved if they had 
been more closely coordinated with land 
operations by the Supreme War Council 
on the basis of advice from a group of 
naval experts with tasks similar to those 
of the Permanent Military Representa- 
tives. 

American participation in the activities 
of the Supreme War Council reflected the 
fundamental decisions on national policy 
and strategy made during 1917 by the 
President and his advisors. We entered the 
war without striking prior political bar- 
gains with the Entente Powers and with- 
out well-developed mobilization blueprints 
and strategic plans. We continued to avoid 
political discussions of war aims with the 
Entente Powers, but we energetically pro- 
ceeded to develop and coordinate national 
policy and strategy. 


US Policy 

Our policy during the period of belliger- 
ency was to work for a peace settlement 
designed to end wars. To gain this end 
the President gradually visualized a league 
of nations based on the principle of col- 
lective security rather than on balance of 
power. Wilson avoided public comments 
on war aims until early in 1918. He feared 
a public debate might stimulate divisive 
controversies at a time when unity was 
essential—at a time when all-out inter- 
allied military cooperation was required 
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in order to stem the final offensive actions 
of the German Army in France. During 
1918 our military power increased, and 
the Entente Powers became increasingly 
dependent on American assistance. The 
President believed these developments pro- 
vided an opportunity to make speeches on 
war aims and marshal world opinion in 
favor of American plans. His most impor- 
tant pronouncement was his address on 
the Fourteen Points of 8 January 1918. 
He followed this démarche with his Four 
Principles of 11 February 1918 and his 
Five Particulars of 27 September 1918. 
These “Twenty-Three Points’ summa- 
rized American war aims in relatively con- 
crete terms. 


At the heart of the American plans was 
a league of nations. The American pro- 
gram was planned and announced uni- 
laterally without prior consultation with 
the Entente Powers. The President 
thought consultation would force him to 
make unacceptable compromises. He be- 
lieved the victory over the Central Powers 
would allow him, if necessary, to impose 
the American program on both the con- 
quered and the conquerors. 

In order to create the political condi- 
tions in which his program could be 
adopted, the President and his advisors 
saw that Germany would have to be de- 
feated decisively in the field. In order to 
attain this end our strategy was to train 
and employ an independent American 
Army to be concentrated on the Western 
Front against the German Army. The 
American Army would occupy its own 
sector and operate under its own com- 
manders. This strategy led to American 
opposition to interallied plans involving 
national commitments in other theaters. 
Our naval contribution was to aid and 
abet all-out efforts to destroy the effec- 
tiveness of the German submarines. Thus 
our strategy was directly related and sub- 
ordinated to our policy. 


Since our fundamental approach to in- 
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terallied cooperation was to encourage a 
maximum of military coordination con- 
sistent with a fixed intention to maintain 
diplomatic freedom of action, the Amer- 
ican participation in the Supreme War 
Council emphasized military cooperation 
and minimized political discussion. This 
principle governed the decision to send 
General Bliss to Versailles as the Ameri- 
can Military Representative but to avoid 
the dispatch of a political representative 
to sit on the Council. The American esti- 
mate of the situation proved highly accu- 
rate. Adequate military cooperation was 
achieved. The United States avoided en- 
tangling diplomatic agreements which 
might have prejudiced the chances for a 
Wilsonian peace. Germany was decisively 
defeated in the field. 

At this point the United States sent a 
political representative, Colonel Edward 
M. House, to the Supreme War Council in 
order to secure an armistice agreement 
based on the Fourteen Points and as- 
sociated war aims. House took part in the 
prearmistice negotiations conducted by the 
Supreme War Council and, after a hard 
struggle, gained Entente acceptance of the 
Fourteen Points. (Previously, the Presi- 
dent had conducted independent negotia- 
tions with the Central Powers and obtained 
their consent to the American terms.) 

To summarize, the United States Gov- 
ernment recognized the necessity of co- 
operating extensively with its associates 
during World War I but controlled its in- 
terallied relationships remarkably well, 
thus managing to achieve both its politi- 
cal and strategic objectives in 1918. The 
wisdom of President Wilson’s peace plans 
is not under discussion here. The argu- 
ment here is that our strategy and our 
cooperation with the Entente Powers dur- 
ing the period of belligerency were care- 
fully planned and executed in order to 
create the conditions which gave the Pres- 
ident an opportunity to control the post- 
war settlement. In general, strategy was 
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properly associated with policy. We never 
lost sight of the need to judge strategic 
proposals in terms of the contribution they 
would make to the fulfillment of ultimate 
political aims, however practical or im- 
practical those aims might have been. 
There is no attempt here to comment 
on the wisdom of our strategy. The point 
emphasized is that the relation between 
policy and strategy, given the fact that 
the nation was participating in a coali- 
tion, was fundamentally sound. Our 
power, relative to that of the Entente, 
enabled us to avoid unnecessary political 
compromises during the period of bellig- 
erency without unduly weakening inter- 
allied unity and military cooperation. 


World War II 

During World War II the nation once 
again encountered the twin problems of 
developing national policy and strategy 
and concerting plans with those of Great 
Britain and the USSR, the other members 
of the Grand Alliance. Once again the 
coalition established interallied institu- 
tions for the purpose of coordinating in- 
terallied policy and strategy. World War 
II was a much different kind of conflict 
than World War I. It was much more 
nearly a “total” and “global” war. It was 
fought to attain different objectives, and 
it was conducted by a different group of 
leaders. Military capabilities had been rev- 
olutionized. Moreover, the group of war 
aims known as the Atlantic Charter had 
the effect of coordinating interallied pol- 
icy (at least to some extent) prior to the 
American entry into the struggle. Rela- 
tionships between Britain and the United 
States were very good, but the USSR 
remained a very difficult ally throughout 
the war. A knowledge of these conditions 
helps us to understand the organization 
and functions of the institutions created 
during World War II to coordinate inter- 
allied policy and strategy. 

The fundamental interallied decisions 
of the war were made during gatherings 
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of Heads of Government held at widely 
separated places—Washington, Quebec, 
Casablanca, Teheran, Cairo, and Yalta. 
The principal participants, of course, were 
Prime Minister Churchill, President Roose- 
velt, and Premier Stalin (present only 
at Teheran and Yalta). The political lead- 
ers received competent military and naval 
advice from the interallied institution 
known as the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
Committee (CCS). It was composed of 
the chiefs of staff for land, sea, and air 
forces of the British and American Gov- 
ernments. The Russians did not sit on the 
CCS; their representatives met with the 
Anglo-American group when Stalin was 
present. Thus these “summit meetings” 
accomplished tasks analogous to those of 
the Supreme War Council in 1918, and 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff Committee 
performed functions parallel to those of 
the board of Permanent Military Repre- 
sentatives. 

There were, however, many differences; 
the arrangements of World War II cor- 
rected some of the defects which had ham- 
pered interallied cooperation during World 
War I. The CCS had much greater execu- 
tive authority than the Permanent Mili- 
tary Representatives. It served as a super- 
GHQ—a composite commander in chief 
of Anglo-American forces throughout the 
world. Lack vf command authority had 
seriously restricted the efficiency and pres- 
tige of the Permanent Military Repre- 
sentatives. The mistake of separating the 
military advisory group from the general 
staffs of individual nations was not re- 
peated. Moreover, naval, air, and land 
operations were considered jointly, thus 
contributing to the coordination of the 
several arms. 

It is difficult to imagine the chaos which 
would have prevailed without the unifying 
direction imparted by interallied consul- 
tation carried on at the periodic “summit 
conferences” and CCS meetings. (The 
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top-level conferences.) Controversies of 
greater or lesser significance certainly 
troubled the waters, but the inherent suf- 
ficiency of these interallied institutions 
managed to soften the divisive effects of 
such disagreements and to resolve many 
of them. 

Just as during World War I, the Amer- 
ican relation to interallied institutions re- 
flected the nature of national policy and 
strategy. Our policy was to prepare the 
way for a postwar political settlement 
based on an international collective se- 
curity arrangement. Our strategy was to 
defeat the Axis Powers decisively—first 
in Europe and then in Asia—in order to 
create the conditions which would allow 
us to gain our political objectives. These 
fundamental purposes had to be preserved 
despite the strains imposed by the need 
to coordinate our military effort with na- 
tions pursuing somewhat differing pur- 
poses. 

President Roosevelt was far more in- 
terested in the details of strategy than 
was President Wilson. Roosevelt worked 
closely with his professional military and 
naval advisors, and his personal influence 
and participation profoundly affected 
American decisions. Paradoxically—de- 
spite the pervasive leadership of the Pres- 
ident—the American approach both to na- 
tional political-military coordination and 
to interallied consultation during World 
War II tended strongly to emphasize im- 
mediate military concerns at the expense 
of ultimate political aims. Military rather 
than political considerations deeply influ- 
enced American planning and negotiations 
with the other members of the anti-Fas- 
cist coalition. Strategic decisions of the 
United States took primarily into consid- 
eration the total defeat of the Axis Powers 
without adequate consideration of the 
probable political resultants of the stra- 
tegic plan. This state of affairs contrasts 
strongly with the methods followed dur- 
ing World War I. 
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To some extent this difference was im- 
posed, among other things, by the “total’’ 
nature of World War II and the charac- 
ter of our relations with the USSR. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s approach to interallied 
consultation and agreement reflected his 
determination to maintain close coopera- 
tion with Great Britain and effective as- 
sistance to the Russians. He hoped thereby 
to avoid wartime ideological and political 
conflicts (which might have divided the 
anti-Fascist coalition hopelessly) by con- 
centrating attention on the strictly mili- 
tary program required to destroy the Axis 
Powers. The touchstone of American deal- 
ings with the British and the Russians 
was the probable military resultant of a 
given strategic plan rather than its ulti- 
mate political ramifications. Nowhere was 
this approach more evident than at Yalta. 
Stalin agreed to enter the war against 
Japan after the defeat of Germany in re- 
turn for territorial concessions in the Far 
East. It is ironical that “secret diplomacy” 
should be blamed by those who disagree 
with the Yalta decisions for what in actu- 
ality was primarily an action influenced 
by military interests rather than political 
aims. 

To- summarize, interallied consultation 
during World War II proceeded with re- 
markable efficiency, considering the in- 
dubitable complexities of the situation. 
However it seems fair to conclude that 
interallied strategy during World War 
II might have been influenced more con- 
sciously by our national political aims 
without unduly interfering with victory. 


Conclusion 


In an age when one of our most impor- 
tant concerns is the quality of our polit- 
ical-military planning—both national and 
international—the need to study and com- 
prehend the problems associated with par- 
ticipation in alliances should be obvious. 
The tragedy already wrought by two 
World Wars plus the advent of nuclear 
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weaponry compells us to recognize that a 
third war is unthinkable. The efficiency of 
our interallied deterrent power will de- 
termine to a large extent whether or not 
we can avoid the inconceivable devasta- 
tion which would result from the tremen- 
dous firepower of modern formations, de- 
spite new defensive techniques which will 
be developed. 

The urgency of the situation only in- 
creases the necessity of mutual under- 
standing and cooperation between the 
United States and her allies. The effi- 
ciency of institutions like the NATO Coun- 
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cil and the NATO Staff reveals a new level 
of sophistication in interallied coopera- 
tion, but present circumstances require 
even better arrangements in the future. 
Military men face an important challenge. 
The quality of their participation in the 
establishment of interallied institutions 
and in interallied decision making will 
have a profound effect on the outcome of 
future crises. Benjamin Franklin’s sage 
advice to his revolutionary compatriots— 
“we had better hang together or we will 
hang separately”—takes on new signifi- 
cance in our troubled times. 





It is impossible to talk about our own military might without taking into 
account the strengths of our Free World allies. The two are inseparable; each 


is dependent on the other. 


ae ae 


* x * 


I believe it is time we all recognized the facts of life in the world today. 
All of us have heard, almost to the point of boredom, statements about the 
shortening of time and distance with modern speed of communication and 
travel. And yet we apparently have not recognized what these thoughts mean 
in terms of our own national policy. The space between nations—space on 
which this country relied for so many years—-has lost its significance. Once a 
fire that broke out in a defenseless nation could be left to burn itself out in 
isolation; today, it may easily ignite the whole world if it is not quickly 
brought under control and extinguished. 


Our national policy of collective security developed as a result of the new 
world in which we lived following two World Wars. We recognized that iso- 
lated security was no longer a practical possibility. We moved toward col- 
lective security and toward a program designed to strengthen our Allies. ... 


Secretary of Defense Neil H. McElroy 





























Body Armor: How It Worked 


Captain Roger W. Little, Medical Service Corps 


3d Medical Battalion, 3d Infantry Division 


“ee suggestion to add eight pounds to 
the basic load of the rifleman probably 
would not be received by him with wild 
acclaim. However, when those eight pounds 
conceivably could increase his prospects 
of battlefield survival, the proposal de- 
serves a second look. 

The eight pounds in question is the 
weight of the nylon armored vest—by the 
end of the Korean War a standard item 
of equipment. Strangely—it seems now— 
the armored vest initially was a dud on 
the military market. It was rejected orig- 
inally as too cumbersome, inadequately 
protective, and “psychologically” undesir- 
able. Yet a cautiously accepted experiment 
brought forward one of the most treasured 
possessions of the rifleman in Korea. 

How did it work? The answer has been 
available in medical literature for over 
four years. The results were reported in 
full by Lieutenant Colonel Robert Holmes, 
Medical Corps, in the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association in August 1954. 
However, they have not been published for 
the use of the commanders and combat 
men who are most intimately concerned 
with their use. This article attempts to 
bring together these data and thoughts 
about the armored vest, and to project its 
place in future combat. 


Related Questions 
There are three related questions as to 
how well the vest worked. First, how did 
it stand up against enemy fire, and did it 


accomplish the job for which it was de- 
signed? These are questions of efficiency. 
Second, how effective was the vest in 
keeping men in the fight and winning the 
battle—for this, after all, is the final 
measure of any new combat development? 
And third, what more can be done, be- 
sides inventing new equipment, to save 
the lives of combat men? 

The vest was efficient. In the data re- 
ported by Colonel Holmes, a total of 184 
vests were examined carefully after being 
worn during a test period. Each vest had 
been hit by an average of four shell frag- 
ments, two small arms missiles, and four 
additional objects which could not be 
classified. 

What happened to the shell fragments? 
More than three of every four—76 per- 
cent—were stopped by the vest, and pos- 
sibly fatal or serious wounds prevented. 
Even the one fragment of every four that 
did get through, had to pass through a 
formidable barrier at a considerable cost 
in velocity and probable impact effect. Re- 
sult: no wound at all, or a less serious 
wound than would have been expected 
without the vest. 

Small arms missiles were not as easily 
stopped. In fact, the ratio of defeated 
(stopped) to penetrating missiles was al- 
most exactly the reverse of shell frag- 
ments. Out of every four small arms mis- 
siles, one was stopped by the vest while 
the remaining three passed on through. 
It can be assumed, however, that the vest 


Conservation of fighting strength will be of increasing importance in 
future warfare. Body armor, combined with effective first aid measures 


and prompt evacuation from the battlefield, will minimize casualty losses 
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affected even the perforating small arms 
missiles in the same way as it did the 
shell fragments from artillery, mortars, 
and grenades—presenting a strong, im- 
pact-absorbing barrier before the missile 
reached human tissue. 

From the viewpoint of efficiency, then, 
and in answer to the question of how well 
the vest resisted enemy missiles, body 
armor passed the test. Its success is meas- 
ured by a record of stopping 68 percent 
of all missiles (three times as many shell 
fragments as small arms missiles), while 
slowing down 32 percent. 


Ultimate Test 

The next question was one of effective- 
ness. The ultimate test of any equipment 
development is the contribution that it 
makes toward winning the battle. In the 
medical mission this means the degree 
to which it helps to conserve fighting 
strength. For this answer it is necessary 
to go back to the original medical statis- 
tics which were used to justify adoption 
of the vest. Detailed studies had been made 
earlier of types of wounds, the body re- 
gions in which wounds had been sustained, 
and the types and characteristics of the 
wounding missiles. 

First, it was known that three of every 
four wounds (or 75 percent) were caused 
by shell fragments rather than small arms 
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fire. Thus wounding was more likely to 
result from being in the wrong place at 
the wrong time, rather than of being shot 
at by an aimed weapon. Chance played a 
major part in the combat wounds caused 
by shell fragments. If these chances could 
be brought under control or reduced in 
effect, a fundamental step in wound pre- 
vention would have been taken. It would 
follow that while stopping shell fragments, 
anything used as a barrier would have the 
side—or incidental—effect of slowing down 
or absorbing a major proportion of the 
impact of even small arms missiles. 


A second critical factor was revealed 
through an examination of casualty sta- 
tistics. Seventy percent of the wounds from 
shell fragments only “penetrated” the 
body, rather than “perforating” it and 
passing all the way through. That is, at 
the time of impact, the missile must have 
been traveling at such a low rate of speed 
that the body tissues could absorb the 
shock (although often with severe dam- 
age) and retain the missile. This finding 
indicated that if the body itself could stop 
seven out of every 10 wounding missiles, 
the degree of protection required in a 
protective garment was smaller than had 
been anticipated. The combat soldier could 
be well-protected (although not com- 
pletely) against his most random and un- 
discriminating enemy—the flying frag- 
ments—at only a slight cost in weight 
and reduced mobility. However, the loss 
of mobility would be more than offset by 
the number and condition of men left to 
be mobile. 

The final determinant in the design of 
the armored vest was drawn from studies 
indicating the most vulnerable body re- 
gions. It was clear that the thorax or 
chest, and abdomen, were the areas of 
the body most exposed (excluding the 
head, the only body area previously pro- 
tected). Of every 100 men hit, it could be 
predicted that 41 would incur wounds in 
these areas. More important, however, 
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from the viewpoint of battlefield mortal- 
ity, the thorax and trunk were the areas 
in which almost half (46 percent) of all 
fatal wounds occurred, either when killed 
in action or after the wounded had reached 
hospitals. Thus from the viewpoint of vul- 
nerability to wounding, and survival after 
wounding, the thorax and abdomen were 





Armored vest 


the most important areas to be considered 
for protection. 


With these facts in mind the specifica- 
tions for the vest were then established. 
It should stop primarily shell fragments 
that would, without armor, penetrate the 
body but not pass through, in the region 
of the thorax and abdomen. And this it 
did. 

Test Results 

When the test period was completed and 
the results surveyed, the findings were as 
follows. Of every 100 men who were pre- 
viously killed or died because of wounds, 
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46 would have been wounded in the thorax 
or abdomen. When the same number of 
men wore the vest only 32 incurred fatal 
wounds in that area; a net saving of life 
—14 men. 


The known effect of the vest was slightly 
less among the wounded in action, because 
those who might have been wounded by 
missiles which were completely stopped 
by the vest never were countable. Of the 
original 100 men, 30 would have been 
wounded in the unprotected area without 
the vest. With the vest only 20 were 
wounded, a net saving of 10 men. 


These results are enough to give every 
combat man a big chunk of confidence. 
But there is another side to the evidence, 
one that should be examined with equal 
care and understood by all who use or 
deal with the armored vest. 


Qualifying Considerations 

First, the vest does not make the com- 
bat man invulnerable to enemy fire, even 
in the protected body areas. Well over 
half of those wearing body armor incurred 
multiple wounds, including some wounds 
in unprotected areas. There was little 
change in the frequency with which men 
were wounded by small arms fire when 
wearing the vest as compared with those 
not wearing it. The vest did not change 
the relative proportions of killed in ac- 
tion to wounded in action (one to four), 
a ratio that has remained stable since the 
Civil War. The implication is clear: the 
vest is a good thing to have, but it is no 
substitute for good cover and conceal- 
ment. 

Second, the vest was not intended to be 
equally effective against all missiles. It 
worked best against shell fragments—as 
was expected. Against small arms missiles 
its most important effect was to estab- 
lish a delaying and velocity-reducing bar- 
rier. Legends of supermen demolishing 
enemy machinegun nests while protected 
by the vest probably have little basis in 
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fact. Machinegun bullets will penetrate 
the vest, especially at close range. The 
circulation of such legends is likely to 
cause more trouble than create confidence. 
No more should be expected of the vest 
than is built into it. It did reduce the 
chances of incurring a fatal or severe 
wound in the most vulnerable region of 
the body. 

Third, the psychological value of the 
vest can be overestimated. In most cases 
it will assure the soldier that his chances 
of being killed or seriously wounded have 
been reduced. But it is doubtful that it 
will have a “tonic effect,” and make the 
passive soldier more aggressive. It was 
designed to fit the normal risks of battle. 
If wearing it is used as a justification for 
increasing the risks of combat, it may 
have precisely the reverse effect. Troops 
will become increasingly “wound sensi- 
tive.” Then the odds against safety will 
be considered more frequently than the 
simple capacity of the armor to stop some 
types of missiles. 

Proponents of the view that the vest 
will act as a tonic may point to the con- 
trast between body regions in which 
wounds were incurred before and after 
body armor. Statistics show that there are 
relatively more extremity wounds with 
armor. But this is purely a statistical arti- 
fact. Wounds in the protected regions— 
chest and abdomen—declined by 11 per- 
cent. This 11 percent has merely been 
reallocated to upper extremities (increased 
three percent) and lower extremities (in- 
creased eight percent). That is, if 100 
wounded are counted, and those who would 
have been wounded in the protected re- 
gions are no longer among them, their 
share of the percentage will go to the 
other categories. So this, at least, is not 
evidence that the vest-clad soldier was 
more aggressive. 


Acceptability 
Finally, as a culture object, the ar- 
mored vest will tend to take on the mean- 
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ings associated with the period in which 
it was introduced. In Korea this was, of 
course, a stabilized defensive warfare in 
relatively open although mountainous ter- 
rain. It is yet to be determined how men 
will react to an added eight-pound load 
(which holds heat) in situations calling 
for long marches, prolonged attacks, or 
in jungle warfare against sniper fire (to 
which the vest is highly vulnerable) and 
high temperatures. Will it be discarded 
with the gas mask and the intrenching 
tool? Only this much is certain: it will be 
used or neglected in the degree to which 
combat men understand its purpose and 
limitations. It should not be oversold. 

The results of the vest are most clearly 
evident in studies of groups rather than 
of individual instances—which is the per- 
spective most persons use in making their 
judgments. Of several men who are com- 
mitted to combat, it can be said with cer- 
tainty that more will incur only such 
wounds that can be evacuated to a hos- 
pital or treated at a forward medical 
echelon. If they still are in such a condi- 
tion that they can be evacuated to a hos- 
pital, their chances are 98 out of 100 of 
surviving. Military medicine now has ap- 
proached the limits of what can be done 
with the wounded after they are delivered 
to medical personnel. Improvements and 
additions of armor to other body regions 
will only help to prevent wounds. 

There still is a danger that the armored 
vest will be thought of as a new gadget 
which promises an ideal and simple solu- 
tion to a complex problem. The greatest 
loss in human life in warfare still occurs 
on the battlefield, including both those 
who are killed in action immediately, and 
those who die of wounds before adequate 
medical care can reach them. Although 
less than World War II, the battlefield 
mortality rate was higher in the Korean 
conflict than in World War I. The number 
of wounded men by both shell fragments 
and small arms missiles is increasing. 
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This situation will have even more seri- 
ous implications when considered from 
the expected tactical disposition of nuclear 
warfare. 
Other Methods 

What can be done besides gadgeteering? 
The task of caring for the wounded is 
stretching the capacity of the medical 
personnel. Lieutenant Colonel Douglas 
Lindsay, Medical Corps, when with the 
Army Medical Service Board, stated that 
almost one out of every four men left on 
the battlefield as killed in action could be 
saved by more efficient forward medical 
service organization and training. He con- 
tended that many men who are listed as 
“killed in action” are not killed instantly. 
The evidence indicates that their deaths 
are caused by wounds in the trunk or ex- 
tremities which need not have been fatal 
except that the aid man was not present 
or was rushed with other casualties. Mean- 
while, the wounded man or his buddies 
lacked the training to apply some imme- 
diate emergency medical care. If this one 
man in every four is to be saved, the in- 
dividual soldier must learn much: of the 
aid man’s current knowledge, and be able 
to use it quickly. The aid man must learn 
more of the techniques of the unit sur- 
geon: the demands on his knowledge, skill, 
and ingenuity are being vastly increased. 

Finally, commanders must become in- 
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creasingly aware of the medical aspects 
of the fight. Traditionally, the subject of 
the killed and wounded has been a delicate 
one, so fraught with moral and emotional 
implications that it has been considered 
largely a medical problem. This can no 
longer be so. The medical aspect of every 
fight will be a crucial one in survival as 
well as victory. Replacements will be more 
difficult to obtain. The unit surgeon and 
his teams of aid men will be recognized 
for what they have long been: a primary 
motivating symbol for the combat man, 
indicating the best that medical science 
has to offer to the most forward echelons. 
In the past their skills have been spread 
too thin; now and in the future everyone 
must share the task of saving the dying 
and of evacuating the wounded. 

This may do more than any “gadget” 
for the solidarity of the combat echelon. 
There is no man more important than the 
rifleman’s buddy. There are few limits on 
what they will do for one another. And 
there is no measure for the motivation 
that is generated when both know that if 
one is knocked out, everything possible 
will be done to save him—by buddies, the 
medical service, and the commander him- 
self. This knowledge may provide a bigger 
and more lasting piece of armor than the 
eight-pound nylon vest. Both are essentials 
in conserving the fighting strength. 





Let us always view the ground combat soldier in proper perspective. ‘The 
Man Behind the Gun’ is still a very effective slogan, but it can bear some 
analysis. It implies that we send a gun against the enemy—and send along a 
man. This may be true of a tank or a bomber or a battleship crew. But ‘Man 


Behind the Gun’ infers much more: 


That regardless of sophistication, no weapon or tool of war appears on 


the battlefield unaccompanied by MAN! 


True, MAN may be in remote control. But ‘remote’ is a scientific refine- 
ment; ‘control’ is a natural truth. MAN is behind the gun—from conception 
through refinement to obsolescence. MAN produces the weapon. MAN retains 
full responsibility for its use. We must never lose sight of the fact that the 
weapon does not use the man—MAN uses the weapon. Thus to accomplish the 
Army’s unique mission, we do not man the arm—we arm the MAN. 


General Bruce C. Clarke 
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ONLY THE BEST GO NORTH 


Major Frank B. Case, 


Transportation Corps 


Headquarters, United States Army, Alaska 


O N 18 October 1955, twenty-seven of- 
ficers and men, with five tractors and three 
Weasels, set out on the longest cargo haul- 
ing operation ever attempted on the Green- 
land Icecap. The commander reported: 


By the time the swing reached Mile 350 
there was only about two hours of day- 
light each day. The altitude increased con- 
tinuously and the temperature became 
lower and lower. Personnel had difficulty 
with head coverings and eyelashes freez- 
ing from condensed breath. Flashlight bat- 
teries lasted for about 20 minutes in the 
extreme cold; Weasel tracks cracked; fuel 
lines, fuel filters, and wet cell storage bat- 
teries froze. Tractors failed constantly. 
The weasels could not be kept running 
and it was necessary to use a tractor for 
trail reconnaissance. 


The party returned to base 60 days 
later after a 1,320-mile running battle 
with the polar winter. Operating for weeks 
in temperatures between 50 and 60 de- 
grees below zero, whipped by Arctic bliz- 
zards at 10,000 feet above sea level, they 
had delivered a payload 660 miles from 
base and returned through the 24-hour 
darkness of the long Arctic night. A gen- 
eration earlier, the exploit would have 
earned world headlines. In 1955 and to- 
day, such operations are routine missions 
in the Army program to develop a fight- 
ing capability in the northernmost reaches 
of the Western Hemisphere as far as pos- 
sible from the industrial complexes of 
Canada and the United States. 


Soviet Activity 


For two generations before 1952, the 
United States came close to forfeiting the 
Arctic to the Soviet Union. With thou- 
sands of miles of coastline on the Arctic 
Ocean, Russia has been active in polar 
exploration since the 17th century. In 1918 
Lenin authorized organization of an Arc- 
tic Ocean hydrographic expedition, and in 
1937 the Soviet Union began an aggres- 
sive program of air-supported research in 
the Arctic Ocean Basin which continued 
through the war and has been accelerated 
in recent years. Since the advent of the 
missile age, dozens of missile stations 
have been built on the Arctic coast of 
Siberia and on the offshore islands facing 
the Western Hemisphere over the short- 
est route from the east. 

In the West, polar exploration tradi- 
tionally has been the province of private 
initiative. Only since the establishment of 
the Icecap Research Project in 1952 has 
the United States supported a sustained 
polar development program. Today, an 
active competition in polar scientific de- 
velopment exists between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. As the sci- 
entific efforts on both sides are supported 
by constantly improved equipment and 
procedures, the basic capabilities that will 
be needed to support future military oper- 
ations are developed. The prize in this 
coldest of cold wars is a commanding po- 
sition in global strategy. 


The geographic advantage in the polar 


Although many problems and much of the mystery of far north operations 
have been solved, many difficulties and challenges still must be overcome 
if successful military operations are to be carried out in that region 
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regions lies with the West. While most 
of the Eastern Hemisphere above the Arc- 
tic Circle consists of frozen ocean, on the 
other side of the world the Arctic Archi- 
pelago of Canada and the great island of 
Greenland thrust upward to within little 
more than 300 miles of the North Pole. 


Siberia, Greenland has a position in the 
Western Hemisphere which is unmatched 
by any in the Eastern Hemisphere. 


Research Initiated 


In 1952 the US Army Transportation 
Corps initiated a research program to de- 
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Greenland is situated on the Great Circle 
routes from Russian Arctic bases to the 
northeastern industrial United States. 
Thule stands approximately 1,900 miles 
from Murmansk. The east coast of Green- 
land is 600 miles nearer Russia and only 
350 miles from Spitsbergen. As an inter- 
cept base for aircraft and missiles from 


velop the logistical basis for an Army 
fighting capability in this strategic re- 
gion. Sustained ground combat depends 
upon surface transportation. Therefore, 
the first objective of the Icecap Research 
Project was creation of a surface move- 
ment capability which would support mil- 
itary operations in permanent ice and 











snow. Up to 1952, despite the use of light 
tracked vehicles by postwar exploring and 
scientific parties in Greenland, surface 
movement on the icecap and on the frozen 
surface of the Arctic Ocean was chiefly 
a dogsled and ski operation. Even today 
the Danish Sledge Patrol maintains order 
on the east coast of Greenland with dog- 
sled communications. But modern combat 
requires the movement of thousands of 
tons of supplies to the fighting forces and 
a task of this scope is beyond the capacity 
of dog teams. 

The need for modern equipment for 
modern support tasks was illustrated dur- 
ing the preparations for the International 
Geophysical Year program in Antarctica. 
After a team of Army polar transporta- 
tion experts had pioneered the trail from 
Little America to Marie Byrd Land, trac- 
tor trains hauled approximately 600 tons 
of supplies over the 647-mile trail. The 
job would have required, the “old polar 
hands” calculated, 70,000 dogs—not count- 
ing the 70,000 dogs which would have been 
required to haul frozen fish to feed the 
dogs hauling freight! 

But in 1952 there was no equipment with 
which to haul large quantities of supplies 
over deep snow. In the Transportation 
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Corps’ first effort to move over the top 
of Greenland, a party equipped with con- 
struction tractors and 10-ton commercial 
sleds traveled only 17 miles onto the ice- 
cap. There, tractors and sleds bogged 
down and there they stayed. During the 
next three years equipment was modified 
progressively until Articized tractors had 
tracks four and one-half feet wide and 
sleds were equipped with skis two feet wide 
and 14 feet long. This equipment provided 
a usable movement capability on the basis 
of which future military operations could 
be planned. The system was slow and ex- 
pensive, but each tractor, although it 
traveled only two miles an hour, could haul 
40 tons of freight 40 miles in a day, and 
a sufficient number of tractors and sleds 
could support a construction program or 
a combat operation. 


Equipment Development 

Meanwhile, development began on equip- 
ment which would provide greatly im- 
proved movement capabilities in the 
future. One important experiment in im- 
proved icecap mobility was the big-wheeled 
offroad train, popularly misnamed the 
“Sno-Train.” Each cargo car, equipped 
with four individually powered wheels 
mounting pneumatic tires four feet wide 
and 10 feet high, carries 15 tons of freight. 
This giant rig hauls railway train-sized 
loads at 10 miles an hour. The Rolling 
Fluid Transporter—a device which hauls 
bulk fuel inside giant tires—was devel- 
oped originally for Arctic use and now is 
finding wide application in military lo- 
gistics generally. By carrying the load 
inside the tires, a towing vehicle can move 
up to four times as much fuel as it can 
when carrying the load on the tires. With 
this type equipment the Army can haul 
battle groups and their supplies rapidly 
and safely for long distances across the 
two-mile-deep snow of Greenland. Arctic 
operations are no longer limited by dogsled 
capabilities. 
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Since 1953 the US Army Corps of En- 
gineers has participated in the Icecap Re- 
search Project with primary responsibil- 
ity for scientific studies and development 
of polar construction techniques. Out of 
these efforts have come many uses for 


designed and constructed experimentally. 
Since, a few feet below the surface, the 
temperature stabilizes at a level only a 
few degrees below freezing, soldiers may 
live and work in undersnow installations 
in relative warmth and comfort, uncon- 


US Army Photo 


Deep covered trenches in the Arctic Icecap are used for building undersnow camps, work- 
shops, laboratories, and storage spaces protected from the weather and accumulating 
snow. This trench is covered by an arched snow roof erected by blowing processed snow 
over a temporary frame. After a day or so the snow roof hardens and frame is removed. 


snow as a construction material. Run- 
ways for heavy aircraft have been com- 
pacted on the icecap surface. In 1957 an 
undersnow camp, with facilities for 150 
men, was built beneath the icecap sur- 
face 200 miles from the nearest ice-free 
land area. Tunnels in which wheeled ve- 
hicles and railways may operate have been 


cerned about gale-force winds and killing 
cold on the surface. 

In the event of war between the West 
and the Soviet Union, NATO antiaircraft 
and antimissile defense facilities can be 
established in undersnow installations 
high above the Arctic Circle. Each in- 
stallation, together with its ground de- 
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fense forces, will be supported by a 
logistical facility fully equipped with main- 
tenance and supply areas and all the con- 
veniences of a normal military post. Food 
will be kept in natural refrigerators and 
fuel for generators, vehicles, and aircraft 
will be stored in bulk tanks dug in the 
snow. Weapons firing sites, defense force 
assembly areas, and helicopter hangars 
will be located close to the surface, with 
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meals a day. But the relative comforts of 
camp life will be small enough compensa- 
tion for the occasional bitter fighting 
against two enemies on the surface—the 
airborne enemy soldier and the wind- 
whipped cold that kills both friend and 
foe. 
Hypothetical Battle 

Such a battle, between ground defense 

elements of a Blue Force antimissile in- 





US Army Photo 


Scientists and technicians from the US Army Snow, Ice, and Permafrost Research Estab- 
lishment perform on-the-site tests on the properties and structures of snow and ice 


control rooms, power stations, quarters, 
and other activities at lower levels be- 
yond the reach of nuclear blasts. 

Life in the undersnow posts will be gar- 
rison duty with such special features as 
steak for breakfast and ice cream three 


stallation and a Red Force airborne attack 
group, might develop along the following 
lines: 
The Blue Force Polar Defense Com- 
mand has been on standby alert for 
nearly an hour. Technicians operat- 
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ing Antimissile Station Delta go 
quietly about their duties deep be- 
neath the surface. Soldiers of the 
ground defense force are in the squad- 
rooms smoking, reading, and dozing 
in their bunks. Arctic clothing is 
piled on the floor close to each man’s 
hand. Individual weapons are already 
cold-soaked and ready for action in 
the armored carriers which stand with 
warmed motors in the assembly area. 
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roar of motors reechoes off the oil- 
spattered snow under foot, the walls, 
and the vaulted roof of glistening ice. 
The doors of the entry system—dual 
to provide an airlock to keep out the 
brutal cold of the surface—swing open 
together in emergency drill, and the 
lead vehicles roll toward the ramp 
and outer darkness. 

In a snow cave hangar close by, ski 
troops have loaded in_ helicopters 


US Army Photo 


A tractor train 


On the bleak surface 500 miles 
from the North Pole, the automatic 
radar sentries, which form the out- 
post line of the Blue Force installa- 
tion defense system, detect bogy move- 
ments. As the Action Station’s gong 
clangs, men of the ground defense 
force sprint from squadrooms and 
dayrooms up the compressed snow 
passages to the assembly areas. The 


which move rapidly to the takeoff pad 
beneath the overhead hatch. Ground 
vehicles and helicopterborne elements 
sweep away to meet the Red Force 
attack. As the pips of the enemy ve- 
hicles appear on the scopes, the Blue 
Force defenders launch antitank mis- 
siles on radar beam control. 

The Red Force commander eyes the 
gray waste of the snow desert grimly, 
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as the airborne armored carriers of 
his attack group drift down nearby. 
Released parachutes whip away on 
the wind. Already the killing cold is 
driving through the sides of the com- 
mand vehicle. The shimmering cur- 
tain of the aurora only accentuates 
the blackness of the polar night. 
Weeks ago, plots of Red Force mis- 
sile interceptions indicated that a Blue 
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their base by coming out to fight. Be- 
hind the attack group, troop carrier 
aircraft are sweeping over the Pole 
with reinforcements to help dig out 
and destroy the Blue Force installa- 
tion. 


Red Force Attacks 
As soon as the attack group is as- 
sembled, the Red Force commander 
moves forward, radiation detectors 





US Army Photo 


A member of the Army’s Mobility Research Center, Vicksburg, Mississippi, guides the 
driver of an M48 tank during tests on the Greenland Icecap 


Force antimissile station was operat- 
ing on the icecap. Now, at coordinates 
where infrared aerial photographs 
have revealed the presence of man- 
made structures beneath the snow, 
the attack group gathers quickly, 
blinking ready signals. The mission 
of the group is to ferret out the Blue 
installation—buried far beneath the 
reach of air bombardment and mis- 
sileborne nuclears—to force the Blue 
defenders to betray the approaches to 





probing for the nuclear reactor which 
powers the buried antimissile station, 
radar searching the surface of the 
icecap for ground defense activity. 
The radar operator’s voice suddenly 
crackles with disciplined excitement 
in the commander’s earphones. As 
Blue Force vehicles appear on his ra- 
darscope, the Red commander swings 
around on a new bearing straight for 
the point at which the defenders ap- 
peared. The Red attack group opens 
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fire. In the same instant, a Red Force 
vehicle on the flank disintegrates in 
flame as a defending missile strikes 
home. 

Without warning the Red Force 
commander’s vehicle tilts sharply as 
the snow crust sags and collapses. 
The engine screams for a moment, 
then stalls as the vehicle slams its 
nose into the forward wall of a buried 
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snow ditch and drops heavily to the 
bottom of a manmade crevasse. The 
commander’s warning shouted over 
the voice communication system comes 
too late for some of the carriers of 
the forward screen and, before the 
advance can be halted, half a dozen 
vehicles lie helpless in the trap, out 
of the fight. 

Blue Force defenders are slashing 
at the flanks of the attacking column, 
their rockets turning enemy carriers 
into eerie torches in the night. The 
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Red Force second-in-command, impro- 
vising rapidly, gathers the remainder 
of the attack group and turns against 
the nearest defending element. After 
a brief fire fight, the defenders with- 
draw, the Red attack group sweeping 
after it on an intercept course. Sud- 
denly the leaders among the pursuing 
carriers crash through the cover over 
another snow ditch. Red Force second- 
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US Army Photo 
Drawbar pull of an M48 tank is measured by using a Sno-Cat as an instrument vehicle 


in-command belatedly realizes that 
the entire area is crossed by a com- 
plex of snow obstacles and that, lack- 
ing the key to the complex, he is 
stymied. He hesitates in confusion and 
in that moment of delay Blue Force 
helicopters drop out of the dark sky. 
Ski troops drag portable weapons 
onto the snow and, at pointblank 
range, begin a steady, murderous fire. 
By twos and threes, the enemy car- 
riers flare, roll to a stop, and stand 
burning. From a few of them Red 
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soldiers tumble into the snow and 
flounder away. 

Red Force second-in-command esti- 
mates his predicament hastily. Can 
the second assault wave break open the 
installation if he is still fighting when 
it arrives? He eases the throttle open 
and swings the carrier around to run, 
trying to stay alive long enough to 
guide in the reinforcements. A sick- 





ening lurch, the vehicle totters a mo- 
ment as he clashes into reverse, then 
tilts forward and drops. Red Force 
second-in-command turns slowly to 
his communicator. “Tell the second 
wave to go back,” he says. 

“I think the missiles probably got 
most of them anyway, sir,” says the 
communicator. 


Arctic Combat Operations 


Ground combat forces must be prepared 
to defend United States air and missile 
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bases in the polar regions and to neutral- 
ize or capture intelligence facilities, lo- 
gistic installations, and air and missile 
bases which may be established by the 
Soviet Union within the vast unoccupied 
expanses of the Polar Basin and on the 
coasts of the Arctic Ocean. Ground com- 
bat operations in the polar regions will 
require mobile forces emphasizing maxi- 
mum firepower with minimum manpower, 
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Crevasse detection mounted at forward end of a Weasel 


US Navy Photo 


and special equipment and _ doctrine. 
Neither defense nor offense will be able 
to occupy static positions on the surface 
for extended periods. Engagements will 
be short and simple. The defense will have 
the advantage of operating close to fixed 
bases and can put men and equipment on 
the snow surface warm and in good con- 
dition. Defensive action must be vigorous 
and decisive in order to destroy the at- 
tacking force before the defender’s ini- 
tial advantage is dissipated. 

The offense, fighting both defensive 
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forces and the environment, must be reso- 
lute and ruthless. Strong reserves must 
be available to press advantages gained 
by spearhead elements through surprise 
and hard-hitting attack. Forces committed 
in the spearhead, even if they are not 
handled hard by the defense, may be 
rendered ineffective by the environment 


military viewpoint—undependable. There- 
fore, ski troops, which are valuable in 
special operations in temperate zone win- 
ter warfare, will have only limited use- 
fulness in the polar regions. Infantry ele- 
ments of combat forces must be motorized, 
and tactics and equipment modified to 
permit combat operations to be conducted 


US Army Photo 


The Polecat, a unique articulated, tandem-tracked dynamometer and instrument vehicle 
procured by the US Army Transportation Research and Engineering command for use 
in its mobility research program 


before the objective is gained and their re- 
placement after only a few hours fighting 
may be necessary to sustain the attack. 
Since there can be no positional warfare 
on the ice and snow surface of the polar 
regions, loss of momentum in a polar at- 
tack will mean defeat. 

The cold and wind will make individual 
movements unsafe and—worse from the 


from personnel carriers which will pro- 
vide both fighting platforms and environ- 
mental protection for the soldiers. 


Air Movement 
Attacking forces normally will be car- 
ried to objective areas by air. Air land- 
ings at the objective will be preferable 
to airdrops but frequently will be imprac- 
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ticable because cargo aircraft large enough 
to lift armored personnel carriers will be 
unable to land on the permanent snow 
without prepared runways. Paradrops us- 
ing normal procedures will be impossible. 
Individual soldiers parachuted into deep 
snow and gale winds at temperatures on 
the order of minus 50 degrees Fahren- 
heit would be so subject to dispersal, drop 
injury, and cold injury as to be ineffective 
before they could be committed. New para- 
drop techniques must be developed to al- 
low the dropping of personnel carriers 
with their fighting crews inside and mo- 
tors warm and running. 

In the middle future, hovering combat 
vehicles of the ducted fan type may pro- 
vide the ideal polar region fighting plat- 
form. Carried to the drop zone by cargo 
aircraft, ducted fan vehicles will become 
airborne under their own power as they 
leave the carrier aircraft and may drop 
immediately to the surface with their 
fighting crews or rendezvous in the air 
before moving to the attack. Carrying 
small crews and big punches in the form 
of rockets and air-to-ground missiles, the 
ducted fan fighting vehicles will bring to 
polar ground forces a new order of speed 
and flexibility and make ground combat 
operations truly three dimensional. 

The control of combat forces will pre- 
sent severe difficulties for both the offense 
and defense. For much of the year the 
polar regions see no sun, and polar ground 
forces must be prepared to fight in dark- 
ness as a matter of course. Direction find- 
ing is a problem at any season in a re- 
gion where the magnetic pole lies due 
west or south of west and where the high 
latitude renders gyrocompasses unstable. 

Visibility on the icecap and in the Polar 
Basin is unpredictable with local blizzards 
likely to occur with only a few minutes 
warning and with “whiteout” an ever- 
present threat. When whiteout is not pres- 
ent, brilliant sunlight on the snow or sun- 
light diffused by fog or blowing snow often 
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causes vertigo and loss of perspective and 
bearing. Mirages occur as the result of 
temperature inversions. The electrical 
and magnetic anomalies of the Arctic 
make electronic equipment performance 
uncertain. The direction of a battle under 
these conditions will require a high order 
of ingenuity and aggressiveness from 
commanders. 
Conclusion 

The Army Icecap Research Project has 
solved many basic problems of military 
operations in polar regions and has de- 
fined many others for future solution. 
More important, the Icecap Project has 
dispelled much of the mystery and awe- 
someness of the far north. The environ- 
ment is no longer totally alien. With sev- 
eral years of experience behind them, 
Army planners now can think objectively 
about military operations in permanent 
ice and snow in the land of the midnight 
sun and the four-months’ night. 

Soldiers who work and fight above the 
Arctic Circle must be specialists trained 
first in their technical skills and then in 
the special knowledge needed to live and 
employ these skills in the polar regions. 
Personnel should be volunteers, with spe- 
cific physical and psychological aptitudes 
for the duty. Polar troops must be well- 
disciplined, with the highest esprit de 
corps, self-confident, and confident of their 
equipment and leadership. A _ standard 
military force trained for temperate zone 
fighting cannot perform effectively in ex- 
treme cold on the basis of a brief period 
of transition training. The Soviets paid 
dearly for this lesson when, after World 
War II, they lost 400 men—most of whom 
could not be recovered—in one division 
march maneuver in the dead of the Arctic 
winter. 

Over the entrance to many installations 
above the Arctic Circle is the legend, Only 
the Best Go North. This is no idle boast. 
The men who challenge the polar regions 
must be the best. 
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LUNDY’S LANE 
What to Do With an Objective 


Captain Carl M. Guelzo, Transportation Corps 
Student, U. S. Army Language School 


§ ee come in a department 
store variety of sizes, shapes, and assort- 
ments. Some are carefully preplanned and 
are clearly marked on operational maps; 
others are stumbled over accidentally and 
become objectives more out of expediency 
than design. 

That something should be done with an 
objective once taken appears obvious in 
the light of the American philosophy of 
taking some action, even if wrong. While 
inaction may possess many inherent vir- 
tues not always well-appreciated, a mili- 
tary objective is a dynamic creature of 
war which demands equally dynamic 
treatment. As a result, an objective rarely 
can be taken and held unless something is 
done to consolidate the victory. 

The changing technology of war fre- 
quently dictates new approaches to old 
problems, among them the problem of 
holding an objective once taken. In pre- 
nuclear decades the standard tactic was 
physical possession and frequently reor- 
ganization of battle-scattered units as well 
in the objective area. In this modern era 
of mass destruction weapons, occupation 
of an objective may be just what the en- 
emy wants—a concentrated target in a 
relatively small area. Still, inaction is no 
answer. 

Such problems are virtually timeless in 
the military service, for even the most 


capable commanders may experience inde- 
cision in seeking an answer to the ques- 
tion: what to do with an objective? The 
immortality of this basic military prob- 
lem is indicated by the frequency with 
which it crops up, even in accounts of 
wars long past fought with weapons and 
tactical concepts very much different from 
those of the current day. And the penal- 
ties exacted for wrong solutions change 
even less, the most bitter of which is the 
expenditure of lives to win a battle only 
to have the fruits of victory snatched 
away. 
Canadian Invasion 

Major General Jacob Brown, for exam- 
ple, learned his lesson the hard way dur- 
ing the War of 1812. In January 1814, 
after two years of disappointingly fruit- 
less campaigning along the Canadian bor- 
der, Brown was given command of a 
small army assigned the task of carrying 
the war to the heart of British Canada. 

Brown’s force was composed of three 
brigades of infantry: a brigade of regu- 
lars under the 28-year-old Winfield Scott; 
a second brigade of regulars under the 
competent but cautious Eleazar Ripley; 
and a mixed brigade of militia and Indians 
under Peter B. Porter. Scott’s brigade was 
supported by a train of artillery under 
Captain Nathan Towson, while Major 
Jacob Hindman commanded the artillery 


The changing technology of war dictates new approaches to the problem 
of holding an objective once taken, but abandonment, unless dictated by 
the over-all strategy of the campaign, rarely is a satisfactory answer 
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supporting Ripley. A squadron of cavalry 
under Captain Samuel D. Harris rounded 
out General Brown’s troop list. 

Brown sent Scott across the Niagara 
River on 3 July- 1814 to take Fort Erie 
or the Canadian side, and then followed 
with the remainder of his army. The fort, 
poorly armed and lightly defended, sur- 
rendered after a brief fight. Scott, ever 
eager to take the offensive, marched north- 
ward up the Canadian side of the river 
and pushed back an advance guard of 
British sent out by their commander, Brig- 
adier General Phineas Riall. The forces 
met head-on at Chippewa Creek and, on 
Tuesday, 5 July 1814, Brown soundly 
trounced his British rival in a victory that 
was a great morale booster to an army 
that had known only nagging defeat the 
first two years of the war. 

The 6th and 7th of July following the 
battle at Chippewa were spent in taking 
care of the casualties. On Friday, 8 July, 
Brown put his army in marching order 
and set out in pursuit of Riall. The Brit- 
ish general, however, was moving quickly 
intending to link up with the Glengary, 
103d, and 104th Regiments already on the 
way to him and then return to recoup his 
losses. 
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British Reinforced 

The situation suddenly improved—for 
the British. Riall never reached the link-up 
point at Burlington Heights. Instead, he 
met the fast-marching British reinforce- 
ments shortly after leaving Fort George, 
and immediately turned back to even his 
score with Brown. The British went into 
position about 13 miles from the new 
American camp at Queenstown. 

Brown’s confidence received a severe 
blow on the 23d when General Gaines, in 
command at Sackett’s Harbor, wrote re- 
gretting his inability to furnish any as- 
sistance to Brown’s army due to the ill- 
ness of the American naval commander 
and the British blockade of the harbor. 
Not at all willing to risk a meeting en- 
gagement with an enemy force of un- 
known size, Brown began a withdrawal to 
his old encampment at Chippewa, hoping 
to draw Riall into another fight on fa- 
miliar ground. 

Brown camped on the south bank of the 
Chippewa on 24 July fully expecting a 
day or two of rest. Twice he refused to 
grant Scott permission to go in search of 
Riall—decisions he would deeply regret 
within 24 hours, for the British had no 
intention of permitting the Americans to 
rest. 

Sunday evening, 24 July, the same day 
Brown returned to Chippewa, Riall sent 
out a strong advance guard consisting of 
one regiment of infantry regulars, a reg- 
iment of Canadian militia, detachments 
of yet another regiment, a troop of Dra- 
goons, and an artillery detachment, all 
under Lieutenant Colonel Pearson, a sol- 
dier of considerable recent experience in 
leading advance guards toward the Amer- 
icans. By 0700, Monday, 25 July, Pear- 
son had advanced unopposed as far as 
Lundy’s Lane, less than five miles from 
Chippewa. Rather than risk meeting the 
Americans head-on, Pearson went into po- 
sition on a hill at Lundy’s Lane which 
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commanded the main Queenstown road. 
This was not the only British activity. 
After two years of dealing out humil- 
iating defeats to the Americans, British 
Army Headquarters at Kingston listened 
incredulously to the news of the thump- 
ing American victory at Chippewa. Lieu- 
tenant General Gordon Drummond imme- 
diately set his troops in motion, also on 
Sunday, 24 July. He marched to York, 
embarked his troops, and landed at Fort 
Niagara, across the river from Fort 
George and on the American side, early 
Monday the 25th. Drummond sent a bat- 
talion to bolster Riall and then dispatched 
portions of two regiments—the 41st and 
Royal Scots—against American forces at 
Lewiston three miles to the south. 


Erroneous Assumption 

The incomplete information Brown be- 
gan receiving of enemy troop movements 
resulted in a serious error in judgment. 
The British force sent against Lewiston 
chased American troops out of the town 
and then crossed the Niagara River, land- 
ing at Queenstown. The fleeing American 
troops raced south as far as Fort Schlosser 
where they, in turn, crossed the river and 
joined Brown at Chippewa. Brown im- 
mediately—and quite erroneously—as- 
sumed that Drummond was attempting to 
take his supply depot at Fort Schlosser 
and based his battle plans on diverting 
the British from his logistical base. 

At 1400, 25 July 1814, Major Thomas 
S. Jesup, commander of the 25th Regi- 
ment which was part of Scott’s brigade, 
brought word from Lieutenant Colonel 
Henry Leavenworth of the 9th Regiment 
that a large number of British troops had 
been sighted at Niagara Falls two miles 
away. Brown still believed the main Brit- 
ish effort to be directed at Fort Schlosser 
and regarded the new information as a 
highly inflated description of a light re- 
connaissance party. Brown felt the best 
way to protect his supply base was to 
threaten anew the British forts at the 
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mouth of the Niagara River, and around 
1600 he ordered Scott to reoccupy Queens- 
town. 

Within an hour Scott was ready. His 
brigade now consisted of Jesup’s 25th Reg- 
iment, Leavenworth’s 9th Regiment, the 
llth Regiment under Major McNeil, the 
22d Regiment under Colonel Brady, a 
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troop of cavalry led by Captain Harris, 
and Towson’s artillery. At 1700 Scott 
moved out. 

The British were informed almost im- 
mediately of the American movements. 
Riall, worsted once before by Scott at 
Chippewa, promptly turned back toward 
Queenstown; but a stronger hand was 
now directing British tactics. Riall met 
General Drummond who stopped the re- 
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treat and turned the column toward the 
advancing Americans. Drummond reached 
Lundy’s Lane first and set to work 
strengthening the position. On the hill, 
Drummond now had an artillery battery 
of five pieces: two 24-pounders, two 6- 
pounders, and a 5%%-inch howitzer. Sup- 
porting this battery, he disposed his forces 
in a rough semicircle to the rear of the 
guns. His position was such that anyone 
marching up the Queenstown Road could 
be met by the direct and combined fire of 
his entire force. 

Unfortunately, the strength of Drum- 
mond in both numbers and location was 
entirely unknown to either Brown or 
Scott. In fact, even when apprised of thé 
British position at Lundy’s Lane, Scott 
discounted the information. 


Information Discounted 

An American advance party moving up 
the Queenstown Road noted a group of 
British officers hastily leaving a house lo- 
cated near the Falls. The occupant read- 
ily told the Americans that the British 
officers were members of General Riall’s 
staff and that 1,100 troops were nearby. 
Scott scoffed. Had not the British been 
beaten on the 5th of that very month? 
This could be little more than a light rear 
guard, probably straggling after Riall’s 
shattered army. Scott boldly took his com- 
mand on up the road intending to enter 
the woods at Lundy’s Lane and disperse 
the British. Instead, he stumbled into the 
strong British position. 

The British had been waiting almost 
three weeks for this moment. They reacted 
instantly by opening fire on the exposed 
Americans. 

Scott faced two alternatives, both 
equally uncomfortable. He could, of course, 
retreat. But even if the British chose not 
to pursue, the new objective—personified 
by the force astride the route of march— 
would never be taken by a withdrawal. 
If Riall elected to pursue, he would simply 
be leading an unknown, but undoubtedly 
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large, force of British to the remainder 
of Brown’s army. Instead, Scott chose an 
attack, hoping to persuade Riall that the 
entire American Army was engaged in 
the action. 

The retreat-minded Riall persuaded 
easily enough, but he was no longer in 
command. General Drummond declined to 
withdraw, and when Scott charged up the 
hill at 1830 the British were still in place. 
Prudently, Scott sent back for reinforce- 
ments, but they were slow in coming. For 
one full hour the 1,800 men of Scott’s bri- 
gade faced the combined and concentrated 
fury of 4,500 Britishers. Scott was in 
trouble almost immediately. 

Captain Towson tried desperately to 
engage the British artillery with his own 
guns, but, to his deep concern, found that 
he could not elevate his pieces enough to 
bear on the gun position atop the hill. 
This time the infantry would have to at- 
tack into the heavy musket and cannon 
fire without artillery support. 


Flanking Movement Unsuccessful 

In the gathering darkness Scott per- 
ceived only one weakness in the British 
troop dispositions. The bulk of the British 
force was strung out across the top of the 
hill to the rear of the artillery battery. 
The British left rested on the Queens- 
town Road, along which more reinforce- 
ments were expected momentarily, leaving 
a space of about 200 yards between the 
road and the river. Scott, unaware that 
Drummond’s reinforcements were march- 
ing hastily down the road, sent Jesup 
with his 25th Regiment sneaking into the 
brushwood of this gap. The strength of 
the British left flank was such, however, 
that Jesup could do little than provide 
troublesome harassment without being 
able to turn the flank completely. 

Scott’s first charge up the hill was 
bloodily unsuccessful. Both the 11th and 
22d Regiments staggered back down, 


great gaps torn in their lines. Jesup’s 25th 
Regiment was having troubles of its own 
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infiltrating through the brushwood on the 
British flank, for Drummond’s reinforce- 
ments were drawing closer. Slowly, Scott’s 
brigade was being cut to pieces by the 
showers of lead from the crest of the hill. 
Desperately, Scott tried to hold on until 
Brown could arrive with the rest of the 
army. 

Distance, not indolence, delayed the 
American reinforcements. Brown, hear- 
ing the rattle of muskets in the distance, 
correctly assumed that Scott once again 
was in a fight, and hurried both Porter 
and Ripley off to the aid of the heavily 
engaged brigade. 

Shortly before 1930, almost an hour 
after Scott had confidently charged up 
the hill into the British trap, Colonel 
Leavenworth was fully prepared to end 
the apparently senseless slaughter of his 
men by withdrawing, for the brigade was 
rapidly falling apart from the terrible 
losses. The 11th Regiment had already 
disintegrated, its ammunition gone and 
its commander, Major John McNeil, a 
casualty along with most of his officers. 
The survivors joined the 9th Regiment 
which also soon received the remnants of 
Colonel Brady’s decimated 22d Regiment. 
With Jesup still behind the British left 
flank, the 9th Regiment remained the sole 
rallying point for the entire brigade. 

In a previous discussion of withdrawals, 
Scott had remarked that he would never 
retreat until every third man was killed. 
With half his command dead or wounded, 
Leavenworth said to Scott, “Your rule for 
retreat is fulfilled.” Scott, his mind on 
Brown’s advancing army, stubbornly re- 
fused. 


American Reinforcements Arrive 

Around 1930 Ripley’s brigade reached 
Lundy’s Lane, with Porter at his heels. 
Brown formed Ripley’s brigade to the 
front of Scott’s exhausted troops and sent 
Porter to attack the British right flank. 
The renewed American assault relieved 
the pressure on Jesup’s 25th Regiment 


long enough to permit him to capitalize 
on the temporary confusion. 

In the darkness Jesup ordered a de- 
tachment under Captain Ketchum out as 
a flanking party while he prepared to 
fight back to the American lines. The de- 
tachment ran head-on into General Riall 
hurrying to reconnoiter the rapidly chang- 
ing situation. Captain Loring, one of Ri- 
all’s aides, mistook Captain Ketchum’s 
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unit for a company of redcoats in the 
blackness and called out, “Make room 
there, men, for General Riall.” 

Ketchum promptly replied, “Aye, aye, 
sir!” and opened his ranks for the aide to 
pass. The Americans just as promptly 
closed the jaws of the trap when the gen- 
eral rode up with his officers and offered 
him the courtesy of their fixed bayonets. 
Ketchum had the pleasure of delivering 
the British general to Scott personally. 

The advantage achieved by the arrival 
of the American reinforcement proved 
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only temporary. The British rallied quickly 
and Brown found himself no further to- 
ward capturing his objective than Scott 
had been an hour before. Jesup finally 
managed to punch his way back to friendly 
soil; but with the loss of the screen pro- 
vided by the 25th Regiment, Drummond’s 
reinforcements rushed forward and joined 
their comrades. 

The critical point, obviously, was the 
artillery battery on the hill from which 
the British gunners were delivering fa- 
tally accurate fire into the unprotected 
American ranks. When even the reinforced 
attacks failed, Brown tried one last ap- 
proach. He rode up to Colonel James 
Miller commanding the 21st Regiment. 

Brown pointed to the crest of the hill 
illuminated fitfully by the glare of artil- 
lery fire. “Colonel, take your regiment, 
storm that work, and take it,” he ordered. 

Miller smiled grimly and then immor- 
talized himself by replying, “I’ll try, sir.” 

Brown directed the 1st and 23d Regi- 
ments to support the attack, but both 
units had suffered so many casualties that 
Miller was virtually on his own. Scott 
volunteered to lead Miller part of the way 
up the hill since he had already covered 
the same ground several times in fruit- 
less charges. Miller took about 300 men 
and crept up the hill, covered by the heavy 
darkness and guided by a shrub-covered 
rail fence. 


British Battery Overrun 

Miller approached the British battery 
slowly and cautiously. In the press of 
battle the British had staked out no out- 
posts, deeming them unnecessary in the 
almost continuous fighting. As a result, 
Miller managed to get within 12 yards of 
the British gunners, close enough to be 
able to see the redcoats standing by their 
pieces with matches ready. 

Mindful of the woeful inaccuracy of 
the flintlock musket even at close range, 
Miller quietly directed his men to rest 
their muskets on the rail fence and take 
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careful aim at the gunners. The rattle of 
musketry elsewhere on the battleground 
drowned the tiny metallic clicks as each 
man cocked his flintlock. With infinite 
caution they laid their weapons across 
the fence, scarcely rustling a leaf. Miller 
waited until the shrubbery on the fence 
bristled with firmly braced muskets—and 
then gave the command to fire. 

The volley swept the artillery position 
clean of gunners, stretching them between 
their cannon. The 21st Regiment, taking 
full advantage of the shock that swept 
the British lines at the unexpected vol- 
ley, rushed into the center of the battery. 
The protective line of infantry to the rear 
of the battery fired a volley in answer and 
then charged with fixed bayonets. Miller 
stoutly stood his ground. 

Brown moved quickly as soon as he was 
assured of the momentary success of the 
21st. Ripley and Porter were pushed into 
position on the hill barely in time to meet 
the first British counterattack. Brown 
held his fire until the British were within 
20 yards of the new American lines. 
Twenty minutes later the redcoats stag- 
gered back down the hill even as Scott 
had been forced to do earlier in the fight. 

Despite the exhausted condition of the 
men still on their feet in Scott’s brigade, 
Brown ordered them into the line—and 
found that Scott could barely muster a 
battalion of effectives. A half hour later 
the British again attempted to regain the 
hill—and again unsuccessfully. By now 
every regimental commander was either 
dead or out of action, including the now 
horseless Scott. 


Third Counterattack 

The battlefield lay quiet for almost an 
hour. Out of sight, but not beyond hear- 
ing, the British were reforming their lines 
and filling their ranks with yet another 
contingent of fresh troops. On the hill the 
Americans waited tensely, listening to the 
scurrying below as the British prepared 
for a third counterattack. Toward mid- 
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night the expected assault boiled out of 
the darkness, and so exhausted were the 
defenders that the British succeeded in 
penetrating the position. The fighting 
swirled among the artillery pieces as the 
Americans clung to their hard-won ob- 
jective. Brown and Scott were so badly 
wounded during the third attack that both 
had to be carried out of action. Led by 
the still unwounded Ripley, a master of 
the defense, American tenacity paid off 
and by midnight the British troops were 
again repulsed. 

Brown, in considerable pain from his 
wound, still insisted on retaining active 
command rather than leave the job to a 
subordinate. But Brown no longer had 
an effective fighting force. The infantry 
had been in constant action for almost 
six hours, much of the time occupied with 
desperate charges uphill and in hand-to- 
hand combat. Unit integrity was gone and 
casualties were high. The 11th Regiment 
had lost all its officers above the grade of 
lieutenant, and other organizations could 
muster but a pitiful handful. Ammuni- 
tion was almost gone and the men had 
been without water for hours in the 
parched July night. 

Fortunately for the small band of ex- 
hausted men on the hill, the British were 
little better off. Their casualties, espe- 
cially in the three counterattacks thrown 
at the hill, were even greater than the 
Americans. Neither side, of course, had 
any way of assessing accurately the 
amount of damage sustained by each; but 
the pain-wracked American commander 
was no longer thinking clearly. 


Objective Abandoned 
Brown paused long enough to commend 
Miller for his successful assault. “You 


have immortalized yourself!” the general 
remarked. “My dear fellow, my heart 
ached for you when I gave you the order, 
but I knew it was the only thing that 
would save us.” 

And then he ordered his army off the 
hill and back to camp. 

Ripley, the only senior officer not 
wounded in the battle, had orders to re- 
turn at daybreak and either spike or 
carry off the British cannon; but dawn 
the 26th of July found Ripley undecided. 
He had few horses, no dragropes, and only 
a handful of weary men. By the time Rip- 
ley made up his mind to do as ordered, 
the sun was high and the British once 
again were in possession of the hill and 
their artillery. 

Brown almost wept in his fury. He had 
won a victory even more brilliant than 
Chippewa—a victory expensive in daring, 
boldness, and lives, for it cost over 850 
American casualties. That the British lost 
over 870 men was of less importance than 
the fact that Brown had lost the objective 
and with it the fruits of his success. 


Conclusion 

What to do with an objective? 

In the modern nuclear era, reorganiza- 
tion and consolidation in the vicinity of 
the objective rather than on it are ac- 
ceptable solutions. But abandonment, un- 
less dictated by the over-all strategy of 
the campaign, rarely is a satisfactory an- 
swer. An objective worth taking also is 
worth keeping; but the history of war 
never lacks for examples of otherwise 
competent commanders who must learn 
this lesson anew at a needless sacrifice of 
both lives and the complex of emotional 
intangibles on which the fighting esprit 
of an army is based. 











THE UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


Material for this article was fur- 
nished by Headquarters United States 
Air Force.—Editor. 


; United States Air Force traces its 
origin to the establishment on 1 August 
1907 of an Aeronautical Division in the 
Signal Corps of the United States Army. 
From this small beginning—the division 
originally had only one officer and two en- 
listed men assigned—the Army air arm 
grew slowly so that on the eve of World 
War I, in April 1917, it had approx- 
imately 1,200 officers and men and fewer 
than 250 planes of all types. 

World War I gave a tremendous im- 
petus to Army aviation which was sepa- 
rated from the Signal Corps in May 1918, 
designated Air Service, and made a sep- 
arate service of the Army. This separate 
status was confirmed by law in 1920, and 
the Air Service became a combatant arm 
of the Army with an authorized strength 
of 1,516 officers and 16,000 enlisted men. 

The agitation for a separate air force 
led by Brigadier General William Mitchell 
during the early 1920’s resulted in a 
change of title for the air arm—from Air 
Service to Air Corps—on 2 July 1926. A 
further step toward emphasizing the com- 
bat function of military aviation came 
with the establishment of the General 
Headquarters Air Force on 1 March 1935. 
This also had the effect of splitting the 
Army air arm into two parts, with the 
combat units under the General Head- 
quarters Air Force while administrative 
and logistical elements remained under 
the Air Corps. 


The rapid expansion of the air arm 
after 1939 proved a powerful incentive for 
unifying the two parts. After interim de- 
vices had failed to meet the need, the es- 
tablishment on 9 March 1942 of the Army 
Air Forces as one of three major com- 
mands of the Army provided a unified 
command that saw the air arm through 
World War II and into the postwar pe- 
riod. The National Security Act of 26 
July 1947 provided for the establishment 
of the Department of the Air Force and 
the United States Air Force. These two 
organizations came into official existence 
on 18 September 1947, climaxing 40 years 
of military aviation in the United States. 
The Air Force became an independent 
military service, coequal with the Army 
and the Navy under the Department of 
Defense. 

Mission and Organization 

In broad terms, the wartime mission of 
the Air Force is to employ airpower to 
destroy the ability of an enemy to wage 
war. The major tasks of the Air Force 
are: 

1. Strategic air warfare—interconti- 
nental operations against an enemy’s long- 
range airpower and other targets vital 
to his ability to wage war. 

2. Tactical air operations—short-range 
air operations within a theater of war. 

3. Air defense—primarily defense of 
the Continental United States and vital 
oversea areas against aerial attack. 

4. Air transportation—movement of 
men and materiel for the Armed Forces. 

To carry out these missions the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force is organized into 
17 major field commands directed by the 


The United States Air Force is continuing to develop advanced air- 
craft in order that it may have a mixed force of planes and missiles 
that will permit the most effective performance of its wartime mission 
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executive portion of the department in 
Washington. The Office of the Secretary 
of the Air Force and the Headquarters 
USAF, known as the Air Staff, comprise 
the Washington establishment. 

The Strategic Air Command, with a 
strength of 3,000 aircraft and 200,000 of- 
ficers and airmen deployed throughout the 
world, is the largest USAF combat com- 
mand and its most powerful striking force. 
The Air Defense Command, the Tactical 
Air Command, and the Military Air 
Transport Service, based chiefly in the 
Continental United States, are responsible 
for carrying out the remaining tasks set 
forth here. The Secretary of the Air Force 
acts as the single manager for the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service which has 
Navy as well as USAF air transport units. 

Overseas, the United States Air Forces 
in Europe and the Pacific Air Forces in- 
clude powerful tactical and air defense 
units prepared to operate in conjunction 
with US Army and Navy forces. The 
Alaskan Air Command plays an impor- 
tant role in the air defense of North 
America. The Caribbean Air Command is 
concerned chiefly with the support of 
USAF missions to Latin American coun- 
tries and the training of Air Force per- 
sonnel from those countries. 

The Air Training Command has the 
task of sending a steady flow of skilled 
officers and airmen—pilots, navigators, 
mechanics, cooks, and drivers—into every 
USAF unit. The Air University directs 
the professional education of Air Force 
officers through its own schools and col- 
leges at Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala- 
bama, and elsewhere, and through a large 
number of civilian colleges and universi- 
ties. USAF reserve activities, involving 
the training or administration of several 
hundred thousand officers and men, are 
concentrated under the Continental Air 
Command. 

The Air Materiel Command (AMC) and 
the Air Research and Development Com- 
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mand (ARDC) provide a full range of 
logistical support for the huge and com- 
plex USAF establishment. ARDC han- 
dles the development and much of the 
testing of the advanced aircraft, missiles, 
and spacecraft which are the combat 
strength of the Air Force of today and 
tomorrow. AMC operates a farflung lo- 
gistical organization that annually pro- 
cures billions of dollars of weapons and 
equipment and provides for the supply and 
maintenance of the myriad items of ma- 
teriel used by the Air Force. 

Other specialized functions are per- 
formed for the Air Force by the Head- 
quarters Command at Bolling Air Force 
Base, Washington, D. C., the USAF Se- 
curity Service, and the Air Force Finance 
and Accounting Division. 

The Air Force has a key role in certain 
joint commands that come under the op- 
erational control of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and certain combined or interna- 
tional commands. The Strategic Air Com- 
mand, although wholly Air Force in its 
composition, is designated as a specified 
command under the JCS. The Continental 
Air Defense Command, comprised of 
Army, Navy, and Air Force elements, is 
commanded by an Air Force officer, as 
is also the Alaskan Command, another 
joint organization. US Air Force officers 
also command the Supreme Headquarters, 
Allied Powers Europe (SHAPE) and the 
North American Air Defense Command 
(NORAD), both international commands. 


Weapons 

At the end of 1958 the Air Force had 
a strength of approximately 850,000 offi- 
cers and men and 112 combat wings. With 
the exception of the troop carrier units, 
all of these wings were equipped with jet 
aircraft. Strategic Air Command bom- 
bardment wings flew B-52’s and B-47’s, 
and the large tanker fleet flew KC-97’s 
and jet KC-135’s. Air Defense Command 
interceptor units had F-86’s, F-89’s, 
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F-102’s, and F-104’s. The wings assigned 
to the Tactical Air Command and the over- 
sea combat commands operated B-57 and 
B-66 tactical jet bombers, F-86, F-100, 
F-101, and F-104 fighters, and C-119, 
C-123, and C-130 troop carriers. The Mil- 
itary Air Transport Service, responsible 
for providing airlift for the Department 
of Defense in time of war, operated a 
large fleet of transports—chiefly C-118’s, 
C-121’s, and C-124’s, plus a small number 
of C-133 turboprops. 

To complement this large force of 
manned aircraft units, the Air Force had 
in operation or under development a large 
and varied assortment of missiles. Among 
the strategic missiles, two intermediate 
range ballistic missiles (IRBM’s)—the 
Thor and the Army-developed Jupiter— 
had been developed and tested and units 
to handle them were either operationally 
ready or in training. Other wings were 
training to operate the Atlas—a proved 
intercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM). 
The Titan—another ICBM—was still un- 
der development. Another strategic mis- 
sile of intercontinental range—the cruise 
missile Snark—was fired in operational 
tests by a strategic missile squadron. 

The major USAF air defense missiles 
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included the Bomarc—a _rocket-launched 
supersonic ramjet missile with a range of 
several hundred miles. Interceptor planes 
also were equipped with a number of po- 
tent air-to-air missiles, among them the 
atomic-warhead Genie, the Navy-developed 
Sidewinder, and the Falcon. 

For tactical air use, the Matador, a 
subsonic ground-to-air missile, became 
operational in 1954. As both a supplement 
and a replacement for the Matador, the 
Air Force was readying the Mace, 
equipped with new and superior guidance 
systems. 

Conclusion 

Manned aircraft strength is being re- 
duced as part of a carefully planned pro- 
gram for integration of missiles into the 
USAF combat forces based on the speed 
with which they can be made reliable for 
combat. Meanwhile, the Air Force will 
continue to develop advanced aircraft in 
order that it may have a mixed force of 
planes and missiles that will permit the 
most effective performance of its mission. 

The following official United States Air 
Force photographs portray a limited cov- 
erage of the vast area of responsibilities 
and equipment of this triservice team 
partner. 
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F-104A Starfighter 


F-105 Thunderchief 


F-106A Delta Dart 
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GIVE IT GUIDANCE 


Lieutenant Colonel Stephen Silvasy, Artillery 
Student, U. S. Army War College 


Our Army must have the means of applying at any specific point, and at 
any precise moment, the exact amount of force required for the accomplish- 
ment of the specific task that may confront it at any particular time. Our 
Army must always have in its arsenal an adequate supply of atomic weapons 
in a variety of sizes which can be used with discrimination against close-in 
as well as distant pinpoint targets, with extreme accuracy day or night, despite 
rain, snow, fog, or any other weather condition. They are necessary in order 
that we may be able to support our troops properly in any battle situation 
without unnecessary wholesale destruction. 


Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Brucker 


i centaanlie now have at their dis- 
posal the most powerful means yet devised 
for influencing the course of battle—nu- 
clear weapons. 

The availability of a wide range of nu- 
clear weapons to provide massed firepower 
of unprecedented destructiveness in the 
most concentrated and shattering form 
enables a commander to achieve results 
quickly which would otherwise be either 
impossible or obtained only after days or 
even weeks of bitter and costly combat 
effort. Properly employed, nuclear weap- 
ons can almost instantly change the tide 
of battle and thus will be a major, if not 
the principal, factor in an operation or 
campaign. The decisiveness of the results 
made possible through the effective em- 
ployment of nuclear fires is such that the 
commander himself must give a great deal 
of thought to their use since one of the 
fundamental aims of the tactical com- 
mander is to apply optimum combat power 
to the accomplishment of his mission. 


Based on the mission and information 
available to him, the commander prepares 
and issues his planning guidance to his 
staff. This planning guidance may include 
any special factors and aspects of the sit- 
uation—including the use of nuclear weap- 
ons—which the commander considers un- 
usual or important. The commander’s 
guidance is the basis for the ultimate de- 
tailed target analysis in planning for the 
employment of nuclear weapons to sup- 
port a specific mission. 

Results from nuclear explosions fall into 
two general categories—desirable and un- 
desirable. When nuclear weapons are em- 
ployed, casualties or damage to the enemy 
is desirable, while casualties to friendly 
troops and damage to their equipment or 
to installations of future value to us are 
not desirable. The ideal situation would 
be one in which we could completely de- 
stroy the enemy with no risk whatever to 
ourselves or to friendly forces including 
allied or neutral civilians. Obviously, such 


The commander’s guidance is the basis for the ultimate detailed target 
analysis in the employment of nuclear weapons to support a specific 
mission and must be effectively, thoroughly, and carefully implemented 
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a fortunate situation will rarely, if ever, 
occur. Casualty and damage requirements 
often will conflict with safety require- 
ments. While descriptive guidance as to 
what is wanted or unwanted is desired, it 
should not be unduly restrictive and may 
be as detailed or specific as necessary or 
as available information permits. 


In addition to the general scheme for 
the integration of nuclear fire and ma- 
neuver, the commander’s planning guid- 
ance often covers the following three 
areas: 

1. Casualties and damage. 

2. Troop safety from initial effects. 

3. Contingent requirements covering 
residual contamination, obstacles, un- 
wanted casualties or damage, bonus dam- 
age, and a reserve of nuclear weapons. 

Each of these will be discussed briefly 
with an indication of how guidance may 
be stated. 


Casualties and Damage 

It is possible virtually to obliterate a 
target with nuclear weapons, but this can- 
not always be done without large nuclear 
expenditures, or, as is often the case, with- 
out endangering our own troops. Addi- 
tional drawbacks to the natural tendency 
of desiring maximum destruction of the 
enemy by the indiscriminate use of large- 
yield weapons are the creation of large 
obstacles and fires and the unnecessary 
destruction of nonmilitary targets includ- 
ing innocent bystanders, crops, houses, and 
trees. In some rare instances, however, 
total destruction may be the logical an- 
swer. On the other hand, commanders need 
not and should not rely solely on nuclear 
weapons to accomplish the desired destruc- 
tion of the enemy. Conventional fire sup- 
port should be used upon appropriate tar- 
gets and nuclear weapons reserved for 
those targets requiring their magnitude 
of power. A nuclear attack must contribute 
materially to the accomplishment of the 
mission of the command. 

Command and staff consideration must 
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be given to the following question. How 
much of the target must be rendered in- 
effective to ensure the success of the nu- 
clear attack? The interrelationship be- 
tween fractional casualties or damage, the 
probability of attaining at least a specified 
fraction of casualties or damage, and the 
impact of these on required yield is graph- 
ically presented for a typical target and 
delivery system in Figure 1. 
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It can be noted from Figure 1 that the 
required yield increases rapidly for either 
very high assurances or fractions of dam- 
age. Particularly, fractions of damage 
greater than 80 percent, and assurances 
greater than 90 percent are very demand- 
ing on yield requirements. Further, when 
nuclear force is wasted in overdestruction, 
eventually there will be fewer supporting 
nuclear strikes. 























Of Vital Concern 


The results which a commander expects 
from a nuclear attack will have a major 
influence on his choice of a course of ac- 
tion as well as on his organization for 
combat. Thus when he states his initial 
planning guidance, he must specify or im- 
ply what results he desires from the at- 
tack. Primary and alternate tactical plans 
are based on the expected conditions in 
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success of the maneuver and the accom- 
plishment of the mission. As this is a 
minimum figure, a fairly high assurance 
of attaining at least this minimum figure 
is justified. 

The present trend is for the commander 
to express guidance as to casualties or 
damage desired in a general manner. How- 
ever, the use of such descriptive terms as 
“destroy,” “neutralize,” is vague guidance 








Qualitative 


DEFINITIONS 


DESTROY: to render completely ineffective as 
a combat unit, or as a supporting unit or installa- 
tion, through extensive loss of key personnel, com- 
mand and control facilities, and/or materiel; 
requires withdrawal from action and complete re- 
organization, replacements, resupply, and retraining. 


NEUTRALIZE: to render ineffective for a pe- 
riod of time through random loss of key personnel, 
command and control facilities, and/or materiel; 
requires reorganization, replacements, and resupply. 


Quantitative 


Target Coverage 


Personnel Casualty and 
Materiel Damage 
Fraction 


At least 1/3 





At least 1/10 
Up to 1/3 











Figure 2. 











the target area as predicted in the de- 
tailed target analysis. 

In arriving at the results desired, the 
commander (assisted by his staff) con- 
siders many influencing factors to include 
but not limited to the following: mission; 
type of maneuver to include timeliness of 
exploitation; nature, vulnerability, and 
recuperability of the targets; strengths 
and dispositions of opposing forces; and 
terrain, to include trafficability and ob- 
stacles to movement. 


From the standpoint of efficient use of 
available weapons, the casualties or dam- 
age desired should be that which the com- 
mander considers essential to ensure the 


unless each term has a specific qualitative 
definition and an associated quantitative 
fraction of casualties or damage expected 
to produce these results. 

The qualitative and quantitative defi- 
nitions outlined in Figure 2 are offered 
by the author as a guide to standardize a 
commander’s use of these (or similar ap- 
propriate) terms in the nuclear attack of 
units (personnel casualties within some 
period of time) or of installations (mod- 
erate or severe damage to materiel items 
of interest). 

Nuclear weapons are used to destroy 
enemy combat capability. Loss of military 
effectiveness is best achieved by attacking 
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personnel, rather than materiel; however, 
inflexible rules governing the employment 
of nuclear weapons cannot be established. 
In the attack of most tactical targets, 
which consist of personnel and their equip- 
ment, the most vulnerable element usually 
is personnel. Exceptions to the rule of 
“shoot for casualties rather than materiel 
damage” are key materiel targets which 
have military importance in themselves, 
such as missile launchers, guidance equip- 
ment, bridges, or buildings. 


Conservative Procedure 

The Army’s philosophy of nuclear weap- 
ons employment results in a target pro- 
cedure which is inherently conservative 
—that is, a weapon system is selected so 
that the commander can expect at least 
the casualties or damage indicated in his 
guidance, with the possibility that he may 
get more but with a virtual certainty that 
he will not get less. In addition, there will 
be many bonus casualties and much bonus 
damage. Many personnel will have minor 
wounds and burns which do not render 
them ineffective but which hamper their 
efficiency; equipment suffering light or no 
damage will be temporarily out of action 
until the debris and dust have been cleared 
therefrom. Dazzle effect will be temporar- 
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ily significant, and mental shock will fur- 
ther diminish the effectiveness of many 
additional personnel aggravated by disper- 
sion of the unit effort required to regain 
effective control. 

Commanders may habitually express 
initial guidance in a qualitative or gen- 
eral manner. After deciding upon a course 
of action the guidance may well be more 
specific. This does not mean that the guid- 
ance should be any less clear, or that the 
commander is in any way relinquishing 
his control of nuclear fires to a junior staff 
officer, for example, the nuclear weapons 
employment officer. On the contrary, the 
commander is stating his guidance in an 
understandable and flexible form. An ex- 
ample of general guidance with respect to 
casualties and damage follows. 


Use nuclear weapons to ensure a pene- 
tration of the enemy position; neutralize 
known local reserves which can interfere 
with this penetration; destroy all armor 
units which threaten the accomplishment 
of my mission. 


The following is an example of specific 


.command guidance with respect to casual- 


ties and damage. 


One-quarter to one-third casualties at 
one hour are acceptable to ensure rup- 
ture of the enemy position; I want at least 
one-third casualties within two hours on 
located enemy local reserve units in front 
of our main effort; plan to get moderate 
damage on about one-half the tanks in 
the tank regiment at 


It is normally unnecessary for the com- 
mander to specify the percentage assur- 
ance that he wants of achieving the 
desired casualties or damage. It will be 
assumed that he wants a high assurance 
unless he states otherwise. An assurance 
on the order of 90 percent is considered a 
high assurance for casualties or damage. 


Damage Assessment 
Immediately following the use of a nu- 
clear weapon on an enemy target, vigor- 
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ous effort should be made to determine the 
extent of casualties and damage to permit 
comparison of the results obtained with 
the results predicted. The categories of di- 
rect and indirect damage assessment have 
been redefined recently by USCONARC. 
Direct damage assessment, that is, assess- 
ment by direct examination of the strike 
area by aerial observation, aerial photog- 
raphy, or, when feasible, by ground obser- 
vation, provides the best information of 
casualties and damage. In some instances 
an indirect damage assessment can be 
made. This is a revised target analysis 
based on reported data, obtained by means 
other than by direct damage assessment, 
on actual weapon yield, burst height, and 
ground zero which justify a reanalysis. 

The primary or an alternate plan is 
executed depending on the reevaluated re- 
sults of the actual burst conditions. The 
impact of the actual condition of the tar- 
get—that is, casualties, damage, obstacles, 
or contaminated areas—on the planned 
operation must be quickly evaluated prior 
to commitment of exploiting forces. Sit- 
uations more or less favorable than those 
originally predicted may arise where 
changes of direction or even cancellation 
of an attack may be possible or necessary. 
Tactical plans must be flexible to permit 
needed adjustment since movement of 
units during a nuclear preparation may 
be precluded or restricted. 


Troop Safety 

Troop safety is a most important com- 
mand responsibility. With respect to lo- 
cations of targets to be attacked with nu- 
clear weapons, targets can be placed in 
two general categories: distant and close- 
in. In nuclear attacks against distant tar- 
gets, troop safety is a matter of concern 
from several viewpoints: 

1. When areas of fallout contamination 
result from surface bursts, either deliber- 
ate or inadvertent, which may preclude or 
interfere with our use of, or passage 
through, these areas. 
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2. Provision of a reasonable margin of 
safety for military and civilian popula- 
tions and resources of friendly and neutral 
countries, consistent with the attainment 
of objectives. 

8. Temporary dazzle effect (or loss of 
night vision if the nuclear attack is at 
night). 

Of more direct concern are attacks 
against close-in targets. In these cases, 
troop safety considerations may determine 
whether nuclear or nonnuclear weapons 
will be used. And if nuclear weapons are 
used, troop safety may influence the selec- 
tion of yield, delivery system, location of 
desired ground zero, time of burst, and 
scheme of maneuver. 

What then are the commander’s respon- 
sibilities with respect to troop safety? 
First, when a commander orders a nuclear 
attack of close-in targets, he must also 
establish the degree of risk to which his 
forces may be subjected and the assurance 
he desires of not exceeding this risk. Sec- 
ond, he must specify the vulnerability 
condition expected to prevail at burst 
time. These may well be a matter of stand- 
ing operating procedure (SOP). 


Degrees of Risk 

From the command guidance aspect 
there are three degrees of risk, currently 
delineated in Army publications, which a 
commander may accept under differing 
tactical conditions—negligible, moderate, 
or emergency. 

1. At a negligible risk distance, troops 
are completely safe, with the possible ex- 
ception of temporary loss of night vision 
or dazzle effect. A negligible risk is ac- 
ceptable in any case when the use of 
nuclear weapons is desirable. A_ risk 
greater than negligible will be accepted 
only when significant advantages will be 
gained. 

2. At a moderate risk distance, antici- 
pated effects levels are tolerable, or at 
worst a minor nuisance. In rare instances 
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some individuals may require evacuation 
because of radiation sickness, particularly 
if they have been exposed frequently to 
radiation. Moderate risk is considered ac- 
ceptable in close support operations; for 
example, to create a gap in enemy for- 
ward positions to aid a penetration, or to 
hit the assault wave of an enemy attack. 
A moderate risk should not be exceeded 
if the troop units are expected to operate 
at essentially full efficiency after the burst. 

3. At an emergency risk distance, the 
anticipated effects levels may cause some 
temporary shock, a few casualties, and 
may significantly reduce the unit’s com- 
bat efficiency. An emergency risk should 
be accepted only when absolutely neces- 
sary and be exceeded only in extremely 
rare situations. 


Vulnerability 

Closely associated with the degrees of 
risk is the vulnerability of the individual 
soldier. The danger to an individual from 
a nuclear explosion depends principally 
upon the degree to which he is protected 
from, or vulnerable to, the weapon effects. 
A man in a foxhole is relatively well- 
protected and can safely be much closer 
to ground zero than can a man in the 
open. One or more of the following three 
conditions of personnel vulnerability can 
be expected at the time of burst: exposed, 
unwarned; exposed, warned; and pro- 
tected, warned. 

1. Exposed, unwarned persons are as- 
sumed to be standing in the open at burst 
time, but have dropped to a prone position 
by the time the blast wave arrives. They 
are expected to have areas of bare skin 
exposed to direct thermal radiation, and 
some personnel may suffer temporary daz- 
zle. For example, such a condition can be 
expected to prevail in an offensive situa- 
tion where the majority of the attacking 
infantry are in the open, and a warning 
of the burst has not been or cannot be 
disseminated. 

2. Exposed, warned persons are assumed 
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to be prone on open ground, with all skin 
areas covered, and with an over-all ther- 
mal protection at least equal to that pro- 
vided by a two-layer summer uniform. 
This condition may be expected, for in- 
stance, when a nuclear weapon is detonated 
over an “on-call” target during an attack; 
troops are expecting the burst, but do not 
have time to dig foxholes. 

3. Protected, warned persons are as- 
sumed to be “buttoned up” in tanks or 
crouched in foxholes with improvised over- 
head thermal shielding. An example of 
this condition is the use of nuclear weap- 
ons to support an armored exploitation. 


Note that there is no category for pro- 
tected, unwarned. Although protection 
may be available to personnel, it cannot be 
assumed that they will be taking advan- 
tage of it unless they are warned of an 
impending burst. This points up a major 
problem in the tactical use of nuclear 
weapons. Unit SOP’s must provide for a 
fast, effective warning system which will 
reach everyone in the affected areas. The 
difficulty of warning all personnel can be 
appreciated if the various activities going 
on in the forward battle areas are vis- 
ualized. 


Messengers, wire crews, litter bearers, 
aid men, and others must move about fre- 
quently in the performance of their duties. 
Often they may not be in the immediate 
vicinity of troop units when warning of 
an impending nuclear attack is passed. 
Small detachments of combat support 
troops, such as engineers, may be work- 
ing in isolated areas where they may be 
subjected to casualty-producing effects if 
they are not warned. Effects that are com- 
pletely tolerable to troops in tanks or fox- 
holes can cause considerable casualties 
among those in the same area who are in 
the open. Army and Air Force pilots op- 
erating aircraft in the area must be 
warned since dazzle effect can be a serious 
problem to the pilot of any airborne air- 
craft. 
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Tactical Situation Paramount 

The risk the commander is willing to im- 
pose on his troops will vary with the tac- 
tical situation. Naturally, he will desire 
to keep the level of risk as low as possi- 
ble, and yet not reduce greatly the effects 
of his nuclear weapon on the enemy tar- 
get. Therefore, the commander (and his 
staff) must be familiar with the effect 
that the selection (or recommendation) 
of a degree of risk and associated person- 
nel vulnerability condition may have on 
personnel and equipment and, therefore, 
the operational effectiveness of the unit. 


The announced or implied degree of 
risk is based in part on the advice and 
recommendations of the nuclear weapons 
employment officer and other staff mem- 
bers for each situation. Factors which are 
considered include troop dispositions and 
locations, horizontal and vertical errors 
of the delivery system, weather and at- 
mospheric conditions, troop training and 
indoctrination, and the individual and 
unit protective measures in effect or con- 
templated, as well as tactical necessity 
which is probably the most important fac- 
tor to be considered in troop safety. 

Familiarity with the qualitative defini- 
tions of degree of risk and personnel 
vulnerability conditions enables the com- 
mander quickly and easily to give proper 
guidance for his troop safety require- 
ments. It is normally unnecessary for the 
commander to specify the percentage as- 
surance of not exceeding the acceptable 
degree of risk. It will be assumed that he 
wants a very high assurance unless he 
states otherwise. An assurance of 99 per- 
cent is considered a very high assurance 
for troop safety purposes. 


An example of troop safety guidance, 
stated in a completely qualitative form, 
which could be used by the commander 
when his staff is as yet unfamiliar with 
his policy on troop safety, could be: “I de- 
sire a very high assurance that protected 
and warned troops in forward positions 
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be subjected to not more than a moderate 
risk.” 


Incidentally, such phrasing carries with 
it the requirement that affected troops be 
in a warned and protected status. If the 
state of training of the troops or the state 
of communications is such that a warned 
and protected status is not a good assump- 
tion, the status might have to be lowered 
to warned, exposed or even to unwarned, 
exposed. In any event, the commander will 
know the state of training of his troops 
and how well they adhere to SOP regard- 
ing protective measures to be taken when 
warned, and the reliability and coverage 
of his communications when he announces 
his troop safety requirement. 

At the other extreme, the commander’s 
troop safety requirement may be an- 
nounced merely as “SOP” with a require- 
ment that he be approached for a deci- 
sion if it is not possible to comply with 
the SOP. From experience gained in field 
operations or from battle experience, the 
commander’s general policy for troop 
safety will evolve and can become a matter 
of routine. This is not to say that the 
commander cannot state his troop safety 
requirement completely every time. In 
what form it will be stated is strictly up 
to the commander concerned. It will vary, 
and will be as detailed or as general as 
he believes necessary or available infor- 
mation permits. 


Contingent Requirements 


Residual hazards to include fallout and 
induced contamination will be discussed 
first. 

Guidance with respect to fallout con- 
tamination from our own employment of 
nuclear weapons is fairly simple. It will 
affect the analysis because it affects the 
height of burst selection which, in turn, 
affects casualties in and damage to the 
target. There are basically two situations: 

1. Fallout is desired. 

2. Fallout is not desired. 
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The commander may want to use fallout 
as a weapon when attacking targets deep 
in enemy territory. Fallout expected to 
cover large numbers of enemy troops, 
while at the same time creating no hazard 
for us, is one of the most damaging ways 
in which a nuclear weapon can be used. 
There will be some restrictions imposed by 
higher headquarters, since fallout from 
surface bursts may extend well beyond 
the area of operations of the command 
contemplating the use of fallout as a cas- 
ualty producer or as a barrier. The dif- 
ficulty of controlling fallout and the po- 
litical and humanitarian factors associated 
with its use require extreme caution. Fall- 
out is intentionally employed only when 
specifically directed by the commander. 
Surface or subsurface bursts, as appro- 
priate, should be ordered. In this connec- 
tion there should be a reasonable assurance 
that friendly or neutral areas will not be 
subjected to significant levels of radio- 
active contamination. 


When employing nuclear weapons close 
to friendly forces, fallout will generally 
not be desired. There may be some excep- 
tions to this in defense or retrograde op- 
erations, if wind conditions are favorable 
and are expected to remain so. In most 
cases, however, the commander will want 
to be very highly assured that militarily 
significant fallout will not occur. In those 
cases where a commander particularly 
wants to avoid fallout contamination, he 
should ensure that the staff is well-in- 
formed as to his wishes. If a commander 
fails to state the required assurance of 
no significant fallout, the nuclear weap- 
ons employment officer in his selection of 
a recommended height of burst will use 
a very high assurance, that is, a 99 per- 
cent assurance that no significant fallout 
will occur. In those cases where the com- 
mander is willing to accept a lesser as- 
surance than 99 percent, for example, to 
obtain bonus damage to materiel, he should 
require a fallout prediction as a part of 
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the target analysis. This could well be a 
matter of SOP. 

The problem of induced contamination 
resulting from air bursts deserves some 
attention. It is possible to raise the burst 
height so high that this effect is negligible 
or nonexistent; however, doing so will 
mean that a great deal of weapon effects 
are wasted and comparatively little or 
even no casualties or damage will occur. 
If the situation is such that it is essential 
for friendly troops to enter the vicinity of 
the ground zero area shortly after the 
burst and stay there (example situations 
are airborne, amphibious, or river crossing 
operations), the solution is either to: 

e Accept as a nuisance the contami- 
nated area, wherein troops should stay for 
a limited period of time, or avoid or trav- 
erse as quickly as possible as far from 
ground zero as practicable. 

@ Offset the desired ground zero and 
use a larger weapon. 


Specific Restrictions 

Guidance may include appropriate 
statements concerning specific restrictions 
relative to the use of nuclear weapons or 
their effects. Such guidance may include 
one or more of the following conditions: 

1. There will be no major obstacles to 
ground movement in certain areas, for 
example, tree blowdown, fires, rubble. 

2. There will be no casualties or dam- 
age to a particular installation or area. 

3. Bonus damage (damage which is de- 
sirable but not essential for success), if 
attainable while meeting the primary re- 
quirements for troop safety and for cas- 
ualties and damage. 

4. Certain allocated weapons, or a cer- 
tain portion, will be retained as a reserve 
—the number will be influenced by the 
allocation itself, the duration (and phases) 
of an operation, the mission, strength of 
opposing forces, and probable future tar- 
gets. This nuclear reserve does not have 
the same flexibility as nonnuclear fires but 
can be shifted with greater ease than can 
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a reserve of troops to defeat counterat- 
tacking enemy local reserves, or to attack 
on-call targets and targets of opportunity. 
Nuclear reserves may have to be employed 
piecemeal on the basis of less information 
than has been expected previously to main- 
tain or restore the momentum of the at- 
tack. 
Conclusion 

Nuclear weapons will be in limited sup- 
ply in the foreseeable future. Political, 
moral and humanitarian influences, and 
mutual restraint will further preclude the 
unrestricted use of nuclear weapons. These 


use of appropriate nuclear weapons sys- 
tems to inflict the required degree of con- 
trolled destruction on selected targets of 
military significance at the critical time 
and place for battle-winning effectiveness. 

Like the principles of war, the com- 
mander’s desires for casualties and dam- 
age, troop safety, and contingent require- 
ments will conflict. The commander (and 
staff) must recognize and accept these 
situations and plan the employment of 
nuclear weapons with as much care, 
thoroughness, and consideration as is de- 
voted to the employment of major tactical 


factors will permit only discriminatory units. 





We are opposed by the heavily armed, resourceful, and implacable Com- 
munist conspiracy which has repeatedly stated that its basic aim is to spread 
communism throughout the world, destroying everything which stands in the 
way—including—and most particularly—the United States of America. 


To defend ourselves against this threat, we must be able to react quickly 
to a wide range of hostile possibilities. We must bend every effort and re- 
source at our disposal toward the development of a deterrent force which is so 
real and powerful that no aggressor would dare aim an initial offensive blow 
against us. This calls for military forces-in-being which can react instantane- 
ously and effectively at any time or place and with whatever power is neces- 
sary to achieve quick and decisive victory. 





a * m8 * * * 


The United States Army is expected to play an indispensable role either in 
general or limited war. The Army must be able to deal with the whole broad 
spectrum of warfare—ranging from contrived incidents to all-out atomic at- 
tack. Our Army today is a fighting force which is built to fit the pattern of the 
space-atomic age. It is balanced, versatile Army, equipped with modern, mobile, 
and tremendously powerful missiles with atomic capability. It also has an arsenal 
of splendid conventional weapons tailored to its precise needs. It is able to 
support national policy with a small detachment or a field army of many divi- 
sions, as the situation might require. It can fight effectively throughout the 
whole gamut of conflict, from a conventional patrol action to operations on a 
vast atomic battlefield, thousands of square miles in area. 


Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Brucker 
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UNITED 
‘Nike Zeus’ Progress 
The ultrasupersonic surface-to-air anti- 
missile missile, the Nike Zeus, is planned 
for initial firing during calendar year 
1960. It will be powered by a solid pro- 
pellant rocket engine capable of generat- 
ing 450,000 pounds of thrust. Both the 
booster and the sustainer motors of the 
Zeus have been fired successfully in 
static tests. Unique features of the big 
sustainer motor of the Zeus include an 
unusually efficient motor case with ex- 
tremely thin walls, special high energy 
propellants, and a nozzle made of plastic 
which is said to have sustained thousands 
of degrees of heat with perfect results. 
—News item. 


Satellite Launcher 

The Scout four-stage solid propellant 
rocket is designed to launch satellites 
weighing 150 pounds into orbit 300 miles 
above the earth. The vehicles, which cost 
a relatively modest half-million dollars 
each, use a simplified gyrocontrol. In ad- 
dition to serving as a satellite launcher, 
the Scout also can function as a ballistic 
probe, lifting a payload of 100 pounds to 
altitudes of more than 5,000 miles. Initial 
firings of the Scout are planned for 1960 
from the Wallops Island rocket test cen- 
ter.—News item. 





STATES 
Variable Depth Sonar 

A new sonar technique for fleet de- 
stroyers permits the detection of subma- 
rines which, in the past, have been unde- 
tectable below the oceanic “thermal ' 
barrier.” The technique permits the low- 
ering of equipment hundreds of feet down 
into the ocean past the barrier created by 
a marked temperature change in the 
water. 

It has been reported that many fleet 
destroyers will be equipped with the var- 
iable depth sonar to supplement their 
long-range, hull-mounted equipment.— 
News item. 


Heat By Chemicals 

A soldering iron heated by chemicals 
has been adopted by the Army for emer- 
gency use where power for heating an 
electric soldering iron is not available. 
The soldering iron is heated by a chem- 
ically charged cartridge placed in a cham- 
ber in the copper tip of the iron, and 
actuated by a firing pin mechanism 
mounted in the handle. 

During the burning of the chemicals 
no gas is released and no explosion oc- 
curs. The iron is heated about 30 seconds 
after the cartridge is actuated and re- 
tains its heat for from five to 10 minutes. 
—News item. 
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Variable Height Bridge 

A variable height pier for use in speed- 
ing the erection of tactical bridges and 
to reinforce civilian bridges for military 
loads has been developed. The pier can 
support a 150-foot span triple truss tac- 
tical bridge, and can be erected to the 
desired height under varied site conditions. 

Components are designed for ease of 
fabrication and erection, and are suffi- 
ciently rugged to withstand field usage. 
The five-ton military bridge truck and the 
24-ton cargo truck are adequate to trans- 
port all elements of the bridging set.— 
News item. 


Amphibious Helicopter 

Described as the world’s largest am- 
phibious helicopter, the HSS-2 is powered 
by two 1,050-horsepower gas turbine en- 
gines and is the Navy’s first helicop- 
ter with all-weather characteristics. The 
HSS-2 will operate from the deck of an 





US Navy Photo 
HSS-2 all-weather helicopter 


aircraft carrier in its planned mission of 
hunting out and destroying enemy sub- 
marines. It is equipped with heavier sonar 
devices than other such aircraft on anti- 
submarine duty, and its armament will 
include conventional as well as atomic 
depth charges.—News item. 


Missile Support Vehicle 

A multipurpose vehicle currently under 
test is designed to reduce operating costs 
and simplify the handling of Army mis- 
sile components at launching sites. Origi- 
nally developed as a rough terrain fork- 
lift truck, the versatile vehicle has a 
lifting capacity of five tons as a forklift. 
It can pull 19,000 pounds as a tractor or 
handle a 10,000-pound load with its slew- 
ing crane boom. The vehicle has front and 





Forklift-crane assembles Nike Hercules 


rear axle steering and a side-shifting de- 
vice that permits the forks to move as 
much as two feet to either side of center 
to pick up offcenter loads. The dual-axle 
steering enables the vehicle to move side- 
ways at a 20-degree angle. If adopted, the 
vehicle will perform the work of several 
single-purpose vehicles at each missile 
launching site—News item. 


‘Vega’ Rocket 

Test flights for the three-stage Vega 
rocket are expected by late 1960. The 147- 
ton Vega will consist of an Atlas inter- 
continental ballistic missile for the first 
stage, a Vanguard satellite launching 
booster for the second stage, and a rocket 
now under development for the third 
stage. The Vega program contracts are for 
about 76 million dollars and call for the 
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production of eight rockets by the end of 
1961. Capabilities of the big rocket include 
placing a 5,000-pound satellite in orbit at 
an altitude of 200 miles, or launching a 
manned space laboratory into a 300-mile 
orbit. Both of these capabilities would be 
accomplished with two stages. The Vega 
also could place a 1,000-pound payload in 
the vicinity of the moon or launch a 750- 
pound payload on a planetary mission.— 
News item. 


Roll-On Roll-Off Ships 

The second transoceanic wheeled vehicle 
ferry has joined the USNS Comet in the 
Atlantic Fleet of the Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service. Christened the USNS 
Taurus, the newly acquired ship is of the 
roll-on roll-off type designed to facilitate 
the rapid loading and unloading of mili- 
tary cargo. The Taurus has a gross ton- 
nage of 8,050 tons and an over-all length 
of 475 feet. 


The Army has estimated that approxi- 
mately 25 percent of its cargo shipped 
overseas rolls on wheels or treads and is 
suitable for loading on this type of ship. 
Statutory authority has been granted for 
the procurement of a total of five roll-on 
roll-off vessels, but funds for their con- 
struction were not requested by the Navy 
in the 1960 budget.—News item. 


Internal Combustion Catapult 

The aircraft catapults of the nuclear 
carrier Enterprise will be of a new de- 
sign using internal combustion rather than 
steam. The catapults consist of a combus- 
tion chamber in which a combination of 
jet fuel, air, and water are fired, driving 
a piston down a long tapered chamber. 
A trolley attached to the piston hurls the 
aircraft into the air. The new catapult is 
said to provide 50 percent more power 
than steam catapults. It also gives the 
pilot of the aircraft a smoother ride and 
takes up considerably less space than the 
older models.—News item. 
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Antisubmarine Weapons 

The Mark 44 antisubmarine torpedo is 
a small lightweight missile that automat- 
ically seeks its target. It is designed with 
the capability of attacking fast targets 
traveling at great depths, and can be 
launched from surface vessels or from air- 
craft. When launched from an aircraft, 
a small parachute guides the torpedo on 
its descent to the water. Upon reaching 
the water surface the parachute is re- 
leased automatically and the torpedo be- 
gins to seek the target. 

Other recently disclosed antisubmarine 
warfare developments include a small nu- 
clear depth charge, and research into the 


US Navy Photo 
Mark 44 torpedo in aerial launching 

possibility of using the Lobber logistical 
missile (MR, Jan 1959, p 76) for anti- 
submarine warfare applications. The nu- 
clear depth charge is called Little Lulu. 
No other information on this weapon has 
been made available. The Lobber missile 
is being considered for use in launching 
depth charges and for placement of sono- 
buoys or flares.—News item. 
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Ducted Fan Airplane 

The Doak Model 16 VTOL aircraft 
(MR, Jul 1958, p 64), which has been 
given the Army designation of VZ-4DA, 
has been flight tested in full conversion 





Test model of VZ-¢DA in conversion from 
vertical to horizontal flight 


from vertical to horizontal flight and back 
to the vertical configuration for landing. 
Propulsion for the aircraft is provided by 
two wingtip-mounted ducted fans which 
can be rotated through 90 degrees. Pointed 
straight up, the fans provide lift which 
permits the raising or lowering of the air- 
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plane without the use of a runway. After 
vertical takeoff the fans are tilted for- 
ward and the Model 16 then operates as 
a conventional aircraft. For a_ vertical 
landing the ducted fans are rotated back 
to the vertical position. The aircraft also 
can take off or land as a conventional air- 
plane with the fans in position for hori- 
zontal flight. 

The test model of the aircraft is pow- 
ered by a single 840-horsepower T53 
shaft turbine engine mounted in the fuse- 
lage behind the seats for pilot and ob- 
server. The engine has a long tailpipe 
ending in a hinged vane arrangement to 
provide control during low-speed opera- 
tion and vertical flight.—Official release. 


‘Superhawk’ Planned 

A second generation of the Hawk, the 
Army’s surface-to-air missile designed for 
medium- and low-altitude use, is being 
planned and will be known as the Super- 
hawk. Component parts of the Superhawk 
are already in existence. The Hawk, which 
has intercepted supersonic jet aircraft at 
treetop height as well as up to levels of 
about 50,000 feet, will undergo a series 
of cold-weather trials during the winter 
of 1959-60. It is planned that 15 Hawk 
battalions will be equipped by Fiscal 
Year 1962. The Hawk, which weighs 1,250 
pounds at launching and reaches a speed 
of nearly Mach 3 at rocket burnout, can 
operate at slant ranges of up to 22 miles. 
—News item. 


Project ‘Chariot’ 

Currently under exhaustive study is a 
plan known as Project Chariot which 
envisages the use of five hydrogen bombs 
to blast a harbor near Cape Thompson in 
Alaska, just north of the Arctic Circle 
and only 175 miles across the Chukchi Sea 
from the Soviet Union. The shots would 
be fired about 300 to 400 feet beneath the 
surface which would confine the major 
portion of the fission products. 
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The plan is to fire one bomb near the 
beach to carve out a channel; the other 
four hydrogen detonations would be 
grouped about three-quarters of a mile 
inland to form the harbor basin. Two 
880-foot shafts are being sunk to deter- 
mine the nature of the subsurface rock. 
The study is expected to be completed in 
about a year.—News item. 


‘Atlas’ Progress 
The big Atlas intercontinental ballistic 
missile will be stored in a horizontal posi- 





Atlas rising to firing position 


tion at operational sites, in contrast to 
the research and development test sites 
where the missile has been kept upright 
on the launching pads. The erecting and 
launching equipment is designed to permit 
the missile to be fired in the shortest pos- 
sible time. The erecting mechanism is a 
tilting tower which picks up the missile 
as it lays on its side and brings it to the 
vertical firing position in about two min- 
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utes. The system is powered by a 75-horse- 
power electric motor. 

It also has been announced that the 
fuel tanks of the Atlas are made from a 
lightweight but tough stainless steel skin 
that must be pressurized to hold its shape. 
The tank, which measures 60 feet in 
length and 10 feet in diameter, has no 
internal framework, and from the propul- 
sion section to the nosecone the Atlas’ 
thin tank walls form the complete air- 
frame. Although thinner than a dime, the 
lightweight tank wall is made of steel 
which has a tensile strength of 200,000 
pounds per square inch. No part of the 
tank wall is greater than 40-thousandths 
of an inch in thickness, but its strength 
and stability have been proved in many 
tests —Commercial source. 


New Gas Mask 

A canisterless gas mask, designated the 
M-17, has been adopted by the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps as a standard 
item of issue. The mask has no external 
canister as in previous models, filtering air 
through pads of pliable material enclosed 
in cavities molded into the facepiece of the 
mask. It provides lower breathing resist- 
ance, superior vision, better speech trans- 
mission, and protects against chemical, 
biological, and radiological agents. Early 
industrial production is planned and de- 
liveries to the armed services will begin 
in the spring of 1960. Initial quantities of 
the filter material will be produced by the 
Chemical Corps to facilitate quality con- 
trol.—Official release. 


INDIA 
Indian-Designed Aircraft 
The first four-seat light aircraft of In- 
dian design has made its initial test flights. 
The aircraft, a high-wing monoplane of 
conventional configuration, is to be used 
for training and agricultural purposes, 
but is also equipped for the medical evac- 
uation role—News item. 
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JAPAN 

Shipbuilding Program 

The Japanese Maritime Self-Defense 
Force shipbuilding program for 1959 in- 
cludes 10 vessels of which two will be 
escorts of 1,450 tons each, two new type 
750-ton submarines, three Umitaka class 
subchasers, two Kasado class minesweep- 
ers, and a 1,250-ton submarine rescue 





The destroyer Yudachi 


vessel of a new type. The contracts for 
Fiscal Year 1958 vessels included two 
1,700-ton Ayanami class destroyers, two 
subchasers, four minesweepers, and an 
aircraft rescue boat. 

Two Rain class destroyers, Murasame 
and Yudachi have been completed. Ves- 
sels of this class displace approximately 
1,800 tons and have a speed of 30 knots. 
They are armed with three 5-inch and two 
3-inch guns, four 21-inch torpedo tubes, 
and two Hedgehog antisubmarine depth 
charge launchers.—Official release. 


BELGIUM 

Joint Nuclear Unit 

The Commission of the European 
Atomic Energy Community (Euratom) 
and the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission will have equal representa- 
tion on a joint United States-Euratom re- 
search and development board, the head- 
quarters of which will be located at 
Brussels. The board particularly will con- 
cern itself with the evaluation, technical 
guidance of construction work, and re- 
search on nuclear reactors.—News item. 
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TURKEY 

First Reactor Planned 

Turkey’s first nuclear reactor will be in 
operation in two years. The reactor is to 
be constructed under the United States- 
Turkish agreement for the peaceful ap- 
plications of atomic energy. Among other 
things, it will be used for research in the 
fields of medicine and agriculture.—News 
item. 


CANADA 

Joint Space Project 

Canada and the United States will join 
in a cooperative research program for ex- 
ploring the ionosphere over the Arctic 
with rockets and satellites. Under this 
program, the United States will provide 
Canada with several Aerobee-Hi research 
rockets to be fired from the Fort Churchill 
launching site on Hudson Bay. The rock- 
ets will test equipment to be used later 
in a United States-launched satellite con- 
taining a scientific payload designed and 
built in Canada.—News item. 


Nuclear Fuel Donated 

Three tons of natural uranium have 
been donated by Canada to the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency. The fuel 
is planned for use in the Japanese nuclear 
research reactor.—News item. 


Warships Join Fleet 

Having been refitted extensively, the 
destroyer escort Micmac and the frigate 
Lanark have rejoined the Royal Canadian 
Fleet. The Micmac is an improved Tribal 
class vessel of 2,800 tons displacement. 
Vessels of the Tribal class carry four 
21-inch torpedo tubes and two Squid 
triple-barrel depth charge launchers, and 
are capable of a maximum speed of 36.5 
knots. 

The Lanark is a River class frigate es- 
cort vessel of the same type as the three 
vessels loaned by Canada to Norway in 
1956 and later officially transferred (MR, 
Mar 1959, p 86).—News item. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

Advanced Missile Ordered 

A high performance surface-to-air mis- 
sile, a developed version of the operational 
Bloodhound system, is planned for the use 
of the British air defenses. The new mis- 
sile is to have a substantially increased 
operating range and height, a greater 
lethality, and an improved capability of 
operating against low-flying targets. The 
Bloodhound missile, now in use by the 
Royal Air Force, is ramjet-propelled and 
has a reported speed of Mach 2.5. It is 
25 feet long, has a wingspan of more than 
nine feet, and is said to weigh about 4,500 
pounds maximum. The two 16-inch-diam- 
eter Thor ramjet engines of the Blood- 
hound are reported to have a thrust of 
5,000 pounds each. The operational range 
of the Bloodhound has been estimated as 
about 60 miles.—News item. 


Reactor Systems 

The British Admiralty is considering 
the relative merits of eight competing nu- 
clear reactor systems for marine propul- 
sion. The systems have been proposed by 
the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Au- 
thority (a governmental agency), and 
seven independent groups. 

At least two of the reactors considered 
are available for immediate application 
without further development. One of the 
reactors is a high-temperature, gas-cooled 
model which would be able to be fitted into 
ships too small for other types of reactors. 
—News item. 


Tailfirst Bomb 

The Blue Steel is an air-to-surface bomb 
intended as primary armament of the 
Vulcan and Victor bombers which will 
carry it partially enclosed in their bomb 
bays. The weapon has a tailfirst airplane 
configuration, and is controlled by pivoted 
delta foreplanes and inboard ailerons on 
its rear-mounted delta wings. The ventral 
fin folds to provide clearance during the 
takeoff of the launching bomber. 
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Details of the performance and char- 
acteristics of the weapon have not been 
released, but unofficial sources indicate 
that it will operate at supersonic speeds at 
heights up to 60,000 feet after release 400 
miles from the intended target. It is re- 
ported to be powered by a Double Spectre 
liquid propellant rocket engine of about 
16,000 pounds thrust.—News item. 


Helicopter In Production 

The Bristol 192 twin-engine tandem- 
rotor gas turbine helicopter will enter 
service with the Royal Air Force next 
year. The 192, which is more than 54 feet 
long, is designed to meet military require- 
ments in troop and freight transport, 
search and rescue operations, and ambu- 
lance and supply functions. It can carry 





Twin-engine Bristol 192 helicopter 


18 fully armed troops on a long-range op- 
eration and as many as 25 on short hauls. 
Its freight capacity is three tons, and it 
can carry a load of 5,250 pounds exter- 
nally on a sling under the fuselage. The 
helicopter is powered by two Gazelle gas 
turbine engines. A synchronizing shaft 
keeps the rotors in phase and permits the 
big aircraft to operate on a single engine 
if necessary.—News item. 


SWEDEN 

Rocket Booster 

The Svenska Flygmotor aircraft rocket 
booster engine VR-3 is powered by jet 
fuel and hydrogen peroxide. It develops 
5,700 pounds of thrust at 65,000 feet and 
is equipped with a single control lever for 
stopping, starting, and throttling —News 
item. 
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FRANCE 

Dual-Version Aircraft 

A twin-engine aircraft which, in the 
commercial version will be called the 
Communaute and in military applications 
will be designated the Spirale, has com- 
pleted initial test flights. The aircraft will 
be capable of carrying 10 passengers in 
either version, and is expected to have an 
operational range of 1,550 miles. The 
Spiral, in addition to its cargo-carrying 
capability, will be armed for military ac- 
tion with guns, missiles, and _ rocket 
launchers. The twin Turbomeca Bastan 
turboprop engines of the airplane weigh 
only 467 pounds each but develop 750 
shaft horsepower. Models of this engine 
also are used in the Epervier (MR, Jun 
1959, p 81) and the SE.116 Voltigeur 
(MR, Nov 1958, p 79).—News item. 


Defense Community 

The French Community, grouping 
France and 12 autonomous African re- 
publics, has set up a service of external 
security. This service is to be at the dis- 
posal of each participating state for as- 
sistance when the state is threatened from 
the outside. The service will operate under 
the French Community Committee; the 
military forces placed at the disposal of 
the states would be under French com- 
mand.—News item. 


Turbo-Ramjet System 

The experimental turbojet- and ramjet- 
powered aircraft Griffon II utilizes a 
unique combination of the two types of 
powerplants with the turbojet engine cen- 
trally mounted inside the main ramjet 
powerplant. The entire propulsion system 
of the Griffon weighs only 3,740 pounds, 
yet the aircraft has reached a speed of 
more than twice the speed of sound in 
test flights, and has set a world’s record 
for a 100-kilometer closed-circuit course 
with a recorded speed of 1,638 kilometers 
(1,000 miles) an hour. 
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The turbojet engine used is a Turbo- 
meca Atar 101-E3 with a thrust of 7,700_ 
pounds. The ramjet, which houses the tur- 
bojet powerplant, is 4.5 feet in diameter. 
An advanced model of the Griffon is under 
development which is predicted to have a 
speed of Mach 3 at altitudes between 
66,000 and 80,000 feet and will have a 
hitherto unapproachable maneuverability 
at very high altitudes.—News item. 


Fallout Warning System 

An alarm system of approximately 3,000 
measuring stations is being set up in 
France to provide immediate warning if 
radioactive fallout from nuclear tests 
reaches the danger level.—News item. 


Antisubmarine Aircraft 

The first production model of the 1050 
Alizé antisubmarine aircraft (MR, May 
1958, p 69) is now flying. The three-seat 
carrier-based Alizé is powered by a Dart 
turboprop engine and has a top speed of 
about 250 knots. The French naval serv- 
ice has ordered 75 of these aircraft for 
fleet use.—News item. 


AUSTRALIA 

Vessels Recommissioned 

The Australian-built frigates—the Dia- 
mantina, Gascoyne, and Barcoo—which 
have been out of service for some time are 
to be recommissioned. They will perform 
coastal survey duties with the fleet. These 
vessels, all of the River class, displace 
2,220 tons and are capable of a speed of 
20 knots. They are said to be armed with 
the latest in antisubmarine equipment and 
will replace the minesweepers F'reemantle 
and Cootamundra and the training de- 
stroyer Warramunga in fleet service.— 
News item. 


American Arms 

Australia has purchased nearly nine 
million dollars worth of military supplies 
from the United States to increase the 
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mobility of the Australian forces and to 
bring Australian Army equipment more 
in line with that of the United States. 
Among other items purchased were two 
United States medium landing ships that 
have been in mothballs in Japan for the 
past two years.—News item. 


Research Rockets 

Rockets used for research in firings 
from the Woomera test range include the 
Long Tom and the Aeolus. Both of these 
rockets have attained altitudes of more 
than 100 miles. The 27-foot Long Tom 
weighs about a ton and has reached a 
speed of 4,000 miles an hour. 

The Aeolus weighs half a ton, is 21 
feet long, and has a speed of 3,000 miles 
an hour. They carried 50-pound payloads 
of instruments which were parachuted 
back to earth after the rocket flight.— 
News item. 


NEPAL 
Air Services Developed 
Nepal is to receive five aircraft, in- 
cluding three DC-3’s, under a recent agree- 
ment in which the United States has 
promised the Nepalese Government $600,- 
000 in aid to help develop that nation’s 
air services. Other assistance will be nav- 
igational and communications equipment 
for airfields, including one field at an ele- 
vation of 13,000 feet near the Nepal-Tibet 
border.—News item. 


GUINEA 

Equipment Gifts Received 

Three ship cargoes of military equip- 
ment have been received by Guinea from 
countries behind the Iron Curtain. Among 
other items, these shipments reportedly 
included a number of Czechoslovakian 
rifles, the number of rifles varying from 
2,000 to 8,000; three armored cars; a 
military field kitchen; and two light tanks. 
—News item. 
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THE NETHERLANDS 
Submarine Design 

The recently launched submarine Dol- 
fijn, due for sea trials later this year, 
has a revolutionary hull design to make it 
less vulnerable to depth charges. The hull 
of the Dolfijn consists of three cylinders 
arranged in a pyramid shape and covered 
with a steel hull. The upper cylinder con- 
tains the navigational equipment, arma- 
ment, and living quarters for the vessel’s 
63-man crew. The lower cylinders house 
the propulsion mechanism containing die- 
sel engines of about 5,000-horsepower. The 
submarine will have a speed of about 17 
knots either on the surface or submerged. 
It displaces 1,480 tons submerged and is 
armed with eight 21-inch torpedo tubes. 

A sister ship, to be named the Zee- 
hond, is under construction. The build- 
ing of two other underseacraft of this 
class, the Potvis and the Tonijn, have been 
suspended. 

According to Jane’s Fighting Ships 
1958-1959, these latter two vessels will be 
changed radically in design and will be 
completed as nuclear-powered vessels.— 
News item. 


WEST GERMANY 
Production Agreement 

The West German Defense Ministry has 
concluded negotiations for permission to 
manufacture the British Orpheus 803 tur- 
bojet engine. This engine is used in the 
NATO Fiat G-91 lightweight tactical 
strike aircraft which also will be produced 
in West Germany. 

According to the report, the Orpheus 
engine, rated at 5,000 pounds thrust, is 
specified as the powerplant in 14 different 
types of aircraft, including those of 
France, Great Britain, the United States, 
Japan, and Italy. 

Agreements also have been made for 
its manufacture in France, Italy, and In- 
dia.—News item. 
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USSR 

Versatile Turboprop 

The Soviet four-engine turboprop trans- 
port Ukraina (NATO code name, Cat) is 
reportedly able to operate from small un- 
surfaced airfields. In a recent test it took 
off from a dirt runway with a load of 85 
passengers, climbing to 25,000 feet in 12 
minutes. The big aircraft, which weighs 
121,500 pounds fully loaded, is powered 
by four NK4 turboprop engines of 4,000 
horsepower each. It carries a crew of five 
and has accommodations for 100 passen- 
gers. It can attain a top speed of 483 miles 
an hour and has a maximum range of 
2,128 miles carrying a load of nine tons. 
Its range with a full load is about 1,240 
miles.—News item. 


Solar-Powered Signals 

The Soviet satellite, Sputnik III, 
launched on 15 May 1958, completed more 
than 5,000 revolutions around the earth 
during its first year in orbit. At the end 
of that year it was still radiating signals 
from energy supplied by solar cells. 

The United States satellite, Vanguard 
I, also powered by solar cells, has been 
emitting signals steadily since it was 
launched on 17 March 1958. The Van- 
guard I satellite is expected to have a 
life span of approximately 2,000 years. 
Systems of much greater power than that 
required to operate the radios of Vanguard 
I are said to be well along in the develop- 
mental stage—News item. 


Army Air Force 

The Soviet Army Air Force has been 
estimated to account for about 70 percent 
of the operational military aircraft in the 
Soviet Union. It includes about 685,000 
personnel for the mission of close sup- 
port of ground operations. Liaison officers 
of the army air force are attached to 
ground force commands to assure proper 
radio communications. 

Aircraft of the Soviet Army Air Force 
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include Yak-23 Flora fighter-bombers, 
Il-28 Beagle and Beast light bombers, . 
and the Yak-12 Creek and the An-2 Colt. 

The Creek has been developed in several 
versions, the latest of which is known as 
the Creek-C. This aircraft, which has been 
called the Soviet’s leading light plane, is 
a typical four-seat cabin aircraft with a 
wingspan of 39 feet and a top speed of 
125 miles an hour. It has been used as an 
ambulance, air observation post, glider 
tug, and military liaison aircraft. 

The Colt is the only biplane of modern 
design in wide military and civil use to- 
day, and over 2,000 of these aircraft have 
been produced for use with the Soviet 
armed forces. It has been exported to a 
number of satellite nations, including East 
Germany and Bulgaria, and also is under 
construction in Communist China. Several 
versions of the Colt exist, but in the mili- 
tary version it can carry cameras for 
photographic missions or transport about 
12 passengers or paratroopers. It has a 
wingspan of 54 feet and a maximum speed 
of 155 miles an hour.—News item. 


Plastic Vessel 

The Soviet Union has launched a plas- 
tic hull, diesel-driven freighter. Details on 
the type of plastic used in the vessel were 
not released, but it is said to be as strong 
as any metal, but only one-third the weight 
of a normal steel hull.—News item. 


Antarctic Development 

The Soviet Union has joined 11 other 
nations in agreeing to respect the non- 
military development of the Antarctic re- 
gion. A 12-nation conference is planned 
for October 1959 at Washington, D. C., 
with the aim of preparing a treaty con- 
cerning the peaceful developments of 
Antarctica. Besides the US and the USSR, 
nations to attend include Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Chile, France, Great 
Britain, Japan, New Zealand, Norway, 
and the Union of South Africa—News 
item. 
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Unification by Evolution 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Lieutenant Colonel 
A. Green in the “Australian Army Journal” November 1958. 


There are several concepts of unifica- 
tion. 

We may think of unification as, basi- 
cally, the grouping of the three service de- 
partments and perhaps supply under one 
political head, leading to ultimate and 
complete amalgamation. 

A second concept is that of unification 
of the higher command and the staffs at 
the highest level. 

Another school of thought advocates 
primarily the unification of the logistical 
and administrative system because of the 
efficiency and economy which obviously 
would ensue. 

Still another belief is that the three 
services should first be completely com- 
bined, and then reorganized horizontally, 
with separate agencies for the main func- 
tions of logistics, personnel, and opera- 
tions. 

British Organization 

The modern British defense organiza- 
tion derives its origin from the Esher 
Report of 1904 which created the com- 
mittee of imperial defense and the chiefs 
of staff committee and, in 1937, it ap- 
pointed a minister for the coordination of 
defense. It was not until 1940, when Mr. 
Churchill became Minister for Defense as 
well as Prime Minister, that an effective 
central defense organization emerged. He, 
of course, imposed an unprecedented de- 





gree of unified control with joint service 
planning, which he executed by means of 
two committees—one for operations and 
the other for supply. The operations com- 
mittee, acting on the advice of the chiefs 
of staff, primarily was concerned with 
issuing operational instructions and stra- 
tegic guidance which the three fighting 
services then implemented in day to day 
orders and action. 

In the field of higher command and po- 
litical direction of war there arose, there- 
fore, in the British system, a certain de- 
gree of coordination by committee which 
is fundamentally coordination by compro- 
mise. A new trend emerged later in the 
system of supreme command adopted in 
Europe and Southeast Asia which was es- 
sentially due to American influence. 

Since World War II the patterns of de- 
fense organization in the United Kingdom 
and Australia have been similar—a min- 
ister for defense with a chiefs of staff 
committee and a joint staff (a joint plan- 
ning staff and a joint administrative 
staff) coexistent with equal and independ- 
ent service departments, each under its 
own minister and chief of staff. 

The present British system has been de- 
scribed by Lord Tedder as “unitarian at 
the top and trinitarian all the way down.” 
The British Prime Minister himself basi- 
cally is responsible for defense. He has a 
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defense committee and a minister for de- 
fense. Originally, the primary duties of the 
minister were the allotment of supply and 
certain common administrative policies 
and interservice organizations such as the 
Joint Intelligence Bureau and the com- 
bined operations organization. Under this 
system the chiefs of staff were essentially 
joint, and they were served by joint staffs. 
There was a degree of coordination in 
budgetary matters and certain inquiries 
were pursued into common administrative 
questions, especially personnel, supply, 
and mutual medical interests. 

British defense policy underwent a pro- 
found change as a result of the nuclear 
threat and the need for national economy 
when Mr. Duncan Sandys took over. His 
main task was to make economies in money 
and manpower and reorganize the services 
in the light of nuclear missile warfare. He 
was empowered to make decisions on the 
size, the shape, and the dispositions of 
British forces, and on certain matters of 
equipment, supply, pay, and conditions of 
service. Furthermore, he was to make de- 
cisions on administrative functions com- 
mon to the three services. He also pro- 
ceeded to appoint a permanent chief of 
staff to preside over the joint chief’s com- 
mittee. 

New British Organization 

After 18 months of operation and con- 
siderable introspection, the British organ- 
ization was reviewed, and, in the main, 
confirmed. At the same time new features 
were introduced as follows: 


1. A cabinet defense committee which 
is to be as flexible as the Prime Minister 
may require. The members thus may be 
convened as the subjects to be discussed 
affect their particular responsibilities, and 
the chiefs of staff will be in attendance. 
They also may be invited to attend full 
meetings of the Cabinet. 

2. A defense board has been established 
to facilitate consultation on interservice 
policy subject to the minister of defense. 
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8. The minister of defense is responsi- 
ble ministerially to the Prime Minister . 
for the execution of military operations. 

4. A new post of chief of the defense 
staff has been created. The chief is prin- 
cipal military advisor, responsible to the 
minister of defense. 

a. The chief of defense staff, with the 
service chiefs of staff, constitute the chiefs 
of staff committee. They are responsible, 
through the chief of defense staff, to the 
minister of defense for the conduct of 
military operations. 

b. The joint planning staff is, in its 
collective capacity, directly responsible to 
the chief of defense staff who can call on 
the service chiefs of staff to assist him 
when their respective staffs are regarded 
as a joint defense staff. 

The British Government has eschewed 
any abrogation of the constitutional re- 
sponsibilities of the individual service 
ministers, and it has avoided the cleavage 
between planners and executors which oc- 
curred under the German Armed Forces 
High Command (OKW) system. The re- 
vised system represents careful and mod- 
erate progress, and is probably an inter- 
mediate stage toward unification. It makes 
an interesting comparison with the latest 
American reorganization. 


American Organization 

American unification derives its origins 
from legislation promulgated in 1946. This 
brought into being a National Military 
Establishment under the Secretary of De- 
fense. The apparent aim of this law was 
to produce a weak federation, and not a 
merger of the fighting services in which 
the Secretary of Defense would supervise 
the independent services. The services 
themselves would execute the policies 
which they had agreed upon. There has 
been a considerable evolution from this 
point since 1946. 

In 1949, presumably emboldened by the 
progress which had been made by the uni- 
fication law, the aim of unification was 
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modified and a centralized civilian au- 
thority was sought in one executive de- 
partment. This was to be discharged 
through the Department of Defense which 
would be responsible for basic policy, for 
its subsequent direction and control would 
be responsible fof the elimination of du- 
plication and overlap between the services, 
and furthermore would act as the over-all 
budgetary authority. At this point a great 
controversy arose between the Navy and 
the Air Force. It was caused by their con- 
flicting policies, since the Navy had em- 
barked on an ambitious aircraft carrier 
building program of the 60,000-ton type 
carrier, the USS United States; on the 
other hand, the United States Air Force 
had embarked on a nuclear bomber pro- 
gram founded on the B-36 bomber. Con- 
troversy between proponents of the two 
policies waxed furiously and disturbed the 
services to such an extent that a special 
congressional inquiry sat to elucidate the 
causes for it and the rights of the case. 
The lucid report which was issued is, in- 
cidentally, one of the best source docu- 
ments that can be read on the subject of 
unification. 

Public interest was fanned by press 
campaigns and political lobbying, as well 
as direct public pronouncements by serv- 
ice chiefs. During the inquiry the aspects 
of aviation which were among the major 
subjects under discussion were most com- 
plex, including problems of naval, marine, 
carrierborne, strategic, and close-support 
aviation. 

The general result of this partisan de- 
velopment was regression from the con- 
cept of unification under a central civilian 
authority, and in 1953 a new basis of uni- 
fication was promulgated. This insisted 
on a comprehensive defense program as 
was manifestly necessary. It also insisted 
that the policies and procedures of the 
three services should be integrated as far 
as was necessary, but it gave the three 
services a guarantee of their own entity 
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as services, and it promised them that, 
for the time being anyway, there would 
be no outright merger. A major cause of 
the B-36 controversy was that the United 
States Air Force had criticized the Navy’s 
carrier program as though they were, in 
fact, experts on the problems of naval 
aviation and carrier operations and their 
strategic use. The right so to criticize an- 
other service was rejected, and, in fact, 
the right of each individual service to be 
the prime arbiter of what it needed, and 
the main advisors to government of what 
should be done in its own fields, was main- 
tained. However, it was also decided that 
the three services should be under the ef- 
fective over-all strategic direction of the 
Secretary of Defense. In practice, it 
meant that centralized unification had 
slowed up. 
Regression 


The new law emphasized that the chiefs 
of staff were joint although the Secretary 
of Defense would be responsible for fiscal 
matters in particular, and would be em- 
powered to coordinate certain mutual fields 
including personnel and administration. 
At this time it was understood that there 
would be a new accent on integration; in 
strategy, which would include America’s 
diplomacy; in technology and research; 
and in the basis of all warmaking—indus- 
trial mobilization. The main achievements 
of this second phase were not in funda- 
mental coordination of the services, but in 
supplementary fields. The services began 
to educate one another in their similarities 
and their differences. Joint training was 
accelerated and personnel policies were 
coordinated to the point that they em- 
barked on coordinated housing projects 
for their forces. There was a degree of 
unification in military law systems, medi- 
cal effort was coordinated, and a uniform 
clothing allowance was introduced. 

Integration of research progressed until 
the Navy openly admitted using rockets 
that had been developed by the other two 
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services. Procurement of subsistence was 
coordinated inasmuch as one service, the 
Army, was made the single manager for 
the purpose of procurement for the others. 

The organization consisted of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, with joint chiefs of staff 
from the services to advise him, with their 
own chiefs of staff and their own oper- 
ational commanders within higher com- 
mands such as NATO; also with their own 
logistical support. These are independent 
services with certain legal responsibili- 
ties; that is, the chief of the naval staff 
is legally and personally responsible for 
naval operations. This was, therefore, 
still a compromise system. 


Recent Developments 

More recently—presumably as a result 
of public concern at American technical 
progress in nuclear warfare and the grow- 
ing public concern at the expense of the 
three services, since one-eighth of the na- 
tional income of the United States goes 
to the fighting services—the President 
sent a message to Congress specifying cer- 
tain reforms which he wished Congress to 
undertake. 

The first of these reforms was that all 
the operational commands should be fully 
unified, although the services within them 
should not be merged. Rather, they would 
remain as individual services, but under 
the full unified command of the theater or 
supreme commander. Furthermore, there 
should be direct control of these com- 
mands by the Secretary of Defense, by- 
passing the service departments. 

This meant that the Chief of Staff of 
the Air Force or the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations would no longer have operational 
control of their forces. In order to enable 
the Secretary of Defense to fulfill his new 
functions, the military staff in the De- 
fense Department should be strengthened 
and the joint chiefs, instead of being 
merely the heads of committees, should 
become members of an integrated opera- 
tional staff to direct the new unified com- 





mands. The great new role of the inde- . 
pendent fighting services would be to 
undertake the administration, training, 
and logistical support of their own serv- 
ices. 


Finally, the President asked for full 
overriding authority to be given to the 
Secretary of Defense, particularly in fiscal 
appropriations, in the distribution of func- 
tions between the three services, and in 
the political relations and public rela- 
tions of the services. This latter presum- 
ably was to avoid any more controversies 
of the B-36 type. 

Last, but not least, he requested that 
the Secretary of Defense control certain 
important personnel matters, particularly 
all promotions to three and four star rank, 
and should have power to transfer officers 
between the three services as circum- 
stances might demand. As we now know, 
Congress did not accede to all the Presi- 
dent’s requirements. At the lower level it 
concurred in the unification of operational 
command, but it demurred at the abroga- 
tion of the powers of the heads of the 
three services and the formation of a great 
unified operational staff in the Defense 
Department. 


This uncompleted saga of American de- 
velopment is a continuing if fluctuating 
evolution and is full of warnings that uni- 
fication must be tackled gradually and 
logically. Also, in view of Australia’s close 
dependence upon America it may serve to 
remind us that unification is inevitable for 
ourselves also. Moreover, American unifi- 
cation has progressed further than the 
British. 

Canadian Example 

Canada has one minister of national 
defense, a chairman of the chiefs of staff 
committee and three service chiefs of staff. 
Thus there is real emphasis in the present 
Canadian system on a single defense pol- 
icy. Canada, like Australia, has British 
Commonwealth antecedents and Ameri- 
can alliances. She appears to have taken 
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very positive steps toward unification. 
Her example is, therefore, relevant. 


Australian Developments 

The Australian Parliament recently re- 
jected service amalgamation on various 
counts, including that of the parliamen- 
tary difficulties which would be incurred. 
It also has rejected the horizontal-func- 
tional reorganization which was suggested 
from some quarters because it was felt 
that it would lack the necessary author- 
ity to execute its tasks. 

However, it is understood to be our pol- 
icy to establish the complete superiority 
of the department of defense. There has 
been appreciable progress in the appoint- 
ment of a permanent incumbent as chair- 
man of the chiefs of staff committee, to 
obtain comprehensive decisions, to make 
broad appreciations in matters affecting 
the three services, and to advise the min- 
ister and the defense department, as well 
as to act as our liaison officer in military 
matters with the SEATO, ANZUS, and 
ANZAM alliances. It is also understood 
that by defense department review of or- 
ganization and methods in the three serv- 
ices, changes in procedure and the institu- 
tion of common administrative services 
will take place on the domestic plane. 


Germany and Russia 

The World War II German organiza- 
tion had a separate combined planning 
staff known as OKW. It was divorced from 
the responsibility for the implementation 
of its plans. This cleavage has been held 
to be a fatal flaw in this early German 
attempt at unification. The OKW was 
founded in 1939 by a directive on unified 
preparation for war. It issued operational 
directives to the navy, army, and air 
force, whose supreme commanders then 
proceeded to execute them. The cleavage 
between planners and executors was in- 
deed a serious one. Nevertheless, as we 
now know, political interference from the 
head of government, who, fortunately, 
took over complete and detailed control of 
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operations, finally wrecked its prospects 
of success. We cannot derive from this 
the valid conclusion that the OKW inher- 
ently was inefficient for the function for 
which it was intended, but it certainly did 
not evolve into the key to victory. 

There is very little published material 
on Russian defense coordination, but we 
are told that it is based on the monolithic 
structure of the Russian forces; “absolute 
internal homegeneity combined with ex- 
ternal unity of action,” one writer has 
phrased it. Extreme centralization always 
has characterized the Russian theory of 
government. Pressures and sanctions are 
applied to ensure unity in action by that 
system. In doctrine the Russians achieved 
great unity under Frunze’s system which 
was embodied in their staff colleges, and 
equivalent unity in their organization was 
the achievement of Trotsky. 


Fundamental Differences 

They apparently have not been greatly 
concerned with the problems of diverging 
service interests because Russia, like Ger- 
many, was primarily a landpower. What- 
ever pleased the army has necessarily 
pleased the other two services—the navy 
and the air force being largely supple- 
mentary to the Russian Army. However, 
the existing system which is understood 
to be under one minister for defense, who 
has close control of autonomous services, 
apparently works efficiently. It is difficult 
to believe that with the growing strength 
and prestige of the Russian Air Force 
there are no cleavages within the Russian 
services. The air force must have a doc- 
trine of independent operation and it is 
most probable that the air force doctrine 
will tend to differ from that of the hitherto 
paramount army. Such “deviations” could 
not be solved by merely liquidating the 
proponents. The Russians also must ex- 
perience and solve these crises of organi- 
zational change. 

The most obvious factor in unification 
is that of the difference between the serv- 
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ices themselves. This is deep seated and 
generally accepted. We even take pride in 
it, in building esprit de corps we train 
men to know that their own service is 
the best, and to give their best to that 
service. We cannot, therefore, destroy 
this virtue without losing a great asset. 
In doctrine differences are profound. 
The United States Army promulgates 
that, ultimately, land forces must secure 
the decision. Therefore, all efforts of all 
services must be pressed toward that ulti- 
mate victory on land, and, as a corollary, 
the Infantry is the “Queen of Battle.” The 
United States Air Force stresses a dia- 
metrically opposite view—that airpower 
is dominant, and that the intervention of 
the other services is not necessarily es- 
sential to victory for the United States, 
so that in some circumstances, without 
their help, the Air Force could win the 
war. Thus deep are these differences. 


Single Service Conservatism 

A cynic has expressed the differences in 
organization quite simply. The army is 
divisional in its organizations; the air 
force, a modern service, is organized func- 
tionally; and the navy is (Nelsonically) 
traditional. 

Such differences are closely allied with 
service conservatism. It is possible for a 
service from purely conservative motives 
to reject valid progress. Originally, it was 
difficult to persuade the air force to ac- 
cept the eight-gun fighter. Similar diffi- 
culties now persist with guided missiles. 


Loyalty—Virtue or Vice? 

Service loyalty is one of the finest of 
virtues, but it can be dangerous, partic- 
ularly in technical fields. The disasters at 
Singapore in 1942 were presaged in earlier 
experiments affording conclusive results, 
in the Centurion trials in Britain, of the 
effects of dive bombing on battleships. In 
the United States, General Mitchell’s 
trials had reached similar conclusions. 
Yet the new dominance of airpower at 
sea was understood only partially. It was 


decided to invest in coast artillery for the - 
defense of Singapore instead of putting 
the same resources into the air compo- 
nent which would have made a great dif- 
ference. 

Human Limitations 

A favorite argument against unifica- 
tion is that one man cannot comprehend 
the necessary range of knowledge to work 
it. Every man serving in an independent 
service looks to that service for his fu- 
ture prospects and promotion. Ability to 
work with other services is not valuable 
in itself, compared with his value to his 
own service. If we are to have true coor- 
dination of the three services, it is neces- 
sary to develop men with the background, 
the knowledge, and the experience to be- 
come the higher commanders of joint or 
unified forces, depending upon the sys- 
tem of reorganization. The loyal navy, 
army, or air force officer tends to distrust 
the military eclectics who have to serve 
as go-betweens. An important limiting 
factor is certainly that of human adapta- 
bility. 

Specialization in the services reaches a 
very high degree. We regard engineers 
in the army, submariners in the navy, and 
the aircrews of the air force as being ded- 
icated specialists. The problem is to cre- 
ate, from such specialists, the generalists 
who can become supreme commanders and 
staffs of supreme commanders in the fu- 
ture. 


However, Blake became an admiral 
when he was 45 years of age and defeated 
the Dutch professionals. Kesselring, after 
a distinguished career in the German 
Army was transferred, in his late forties, 
to the air force because he was a brilliant 
administrator. He became an airman of 
some ability himself and successfully com- 
manded air fleets and land forces. The 
father of the British Royal Air Force, 
Lord Trenchard, was over 40 when he be- 
came an airman, after a full career of 
soldiering. 
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It is not impossible to create the lead- 
ers or the staff officers for unified forces 
but we have to prepare them. The ability 
is not intuitive in every potential leader, 
and we must devise an educational sys- 
tem for their production. Without it they 
will not be produced. 


Technology 

Military technical factors continue to 
grow in complexity. Scientific development 
rapidly changes the nature of weapons, 
and speeds up the time factor in war. 
Weapons are developed during the course 
of war on which experience has not been 
available previously. 

Weapons are becoming more complicated 
so that it is difficult for the layman to 
understand them, and beyond the capacity 
of the scientists to apply them. 

Weapons are costly which intensifies 
the need for economy. If a guided missile 
costs millions to build, then we have to 
save money somewhere. If we can econo- 
mize through unification then it will as- 
sist to provide more modern weapons. 

When one weapon is common to two 
services, the services tend to wrangle as 
to who should own and operate it. In 
technical development a problem also 
arises when industrial resources have to 
be divided between the services, and op- 
posing interests clash. An impartial body 
must then allot the resources. 

Therefore, there must be a uniform and 
clear policy on the strength of forces and 
their nature before we can begin our in- 
dustrial mobilization. This is a factor call- 
ing for unification. 


Overlaps 

In intelligence there has been such a 
broadening that Joint Intelligence Serv- 
ices or a unified service has become essen- 
tial. We are now interested in the broad- 
est forms of intelligence such as the basic 
war potential of our possible enemies, 
their atomic production, and their tech- 
nical development. The balance of forces 
becomes an acute problem on several 
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planes, producing arguments within the 
services on the strengths of the arms as 
opposed to their ancillary services—be- 
tween “teeth” and “tail’; armored and 
infantry factions; fighters and bombers; 
destroyers and submarines. These differ- 
ences call for a strong coordination. 


Similarly, there are interservice func- 
tions which require coordination and would 
benefit from unification, but which are 
hard to define in terms of one particular 
fighting service. An example is airfield 
construction in a theater. Airfields are not 
necessarily for the benefit of the air force 
alone—they may be there for the primary 
needs of land forces, that is, airfields for 
close support and transport aircraft. These 
requirements are overlapping constantly; 
airpower itself is an overlapping service. 
We see this even in the use of strategic 
bomber aircraft on occasions to give tac- 
tical support to the army, quite apart 
from normal land-air warfare, and the 
similar use of carrierborne aircraft. The 
need for coordination there becomes great. 


When the Bomber Command was first 
called in to assist the land forces at Caen 
there was disagreement between the air- 
men. The tactical air force did not succeed, 
and Bomber Command was recalled to 
plan the operation again. This time it 
was a success. There is a strong case for 
more unified control over all interlocking 
functions. Some of the issues to be re- 
solved are the control of the missiles which 
are being developed at the present mo- 
ment and the question of at what stage 
is it desirable that the army would cease 
to control missiles, that is, at what stage 
do missiles cease to be of tactical use. 

It is interesting to note that Von Rund- 
stedt complained of the difficulties of dis- 
united command in the German Army, 
where, with the Luftwaffe antiaircraft, 
with its field divisions, parachute divi- 
sions, and parapolitical formations, it was 
impossible for him to exercise a truly uni- 
fied command. 
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Finance 

It is dangerous to advance financial 
economy or financial coordination as the 
principal reason for unification. Economy 
obviously is desirable but it would be 
wrong to allow mere finance to dominate 
what is essentially a problem of the func- 
tions of the three services. 

The problems of sharing the budget per- 
sist particularly when there are cuts to 
be taken. Every year we see this battle 
of the budget. The United States contro- 
versy on the B-36 was basically a financial 
one. If strong budgetary control is exer- 
cised, the priorities can be settled quite 
clearly. There should be one over-all re- 
sponsibility and not the present divided 
responsibility. 


Administration 

The easiest and strongest case for uni- 
fication lies in the field of administration. 
Field Marshal Montgomery has stated 
that separate, self-contained services lead 
to wasteful duplication. He has advocated 
integration of the administrative services 
now, and would start with the chaplains, 
the supply services, and the medical serv- 
ices. There are many homely examples of 
opportunities for integration of adminis- 
trative services which can be left to the 
knowledge and experience of the reader. 

In America, the single manager system 
has been applied to what they call sub- 
sistence (our supplies). In the British sys- 
tem we have the agency system. If a func- 
tion has to be discharged in an area, then 
the service which has the major interest 
there can undertake it for the other serv- 
ices. This actually happens in war, but 
is not applied to peace. It seems axiomatic 
at first sight that a system which has to 
be worked in war should also be applied 
in peace. 

Administration needs rationalization to 
ensure economy with efficiency. 

There has been an increased burden on 
command and leadership in the type of 
war which has been evolving during the 
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past two World Wars—total global war . 
involving alliances and coalitions in which 
unified action is necessary. The present 
systems of coordination by mutual con- 
sent on so many planes tend toward con- 
fusion and waste of effort. In our times 
we require standing forces ready for in- 
stant employment; unified command is 
essential for those forces if they are to 
be directed immediately to their war tasks. 


Command 

The last war produced great integral 
commands—the systems of supreme com- 
mand. The American system had a su- 
preme commander served by separate com- 
manders in chief of air, land, and sea 
forces. The British coordinated largely by 
committee. One unified system certainly is 
desirable. Moreover, we have to produce 
supreme commanders to lead us in war 
to whom we must give experience in peace. 
One of the last acts of Lord Mountbatten in 
the Southeast Asia Command was to call at- 
tention to this need to train supreme com- 
manders in peace and that they should be 
trained on the job with experience of han- 
dling the forces, the men, and the materi- 
als which they will have to direct in war. 


Political Advice 

We are greatly concerned with ensur- 
ing sound military advice to our parlia- 
mentary leaders. Without unified com- 
mand it is impossible to ensure balanced 
advice. One of the gravest sins of dis- 
united services, as Field Marshal Mont- 
gomery has pointed out, is that of “em- 
pire building,” and the wrong application 
of service loyalties, leading in turn to bad 
policies and bad plans. He says: 

Get rid of the triumvirates of special- 
ists, abolish the separate services, and put 
the senior officers on common senior lists. 
A rear admiral could command a division 
without any great difficulty. 

In answer to this statement Sir Richard 
Gale replied that if he had an admiral as 
a divisional commander, he would put his 
hat on. 
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Typical Opinions 

There is considerable variety of opinion 
on this subject among our erstwhile lead- 
ers. Lord Tedder is prepared to absorb all 
services, including the services of supply, 
into one large department. When we think 
of absorbing services into one large de- 
partment we should put the problem in 
perspective. Certain British experts said 
it was impossible because the services are 
individually too big for one man to direct. 
Opponents of that view disagreed, be- 
cause, in actual fact the United States 
Army, and even the United States Air 
Force, was as large as all the British 
services together. If they could be directed 
by one man, there was no reason why 
unified British services could not be di- 
rected by one man. This argument is, in 
fact, more valid for Australia. 

Admiral Dickens has countered Lord 
Tedder by saying that integration is ab- 
solutely impossible except in minor as- 
pects, and he was probably referring to 
administrative aspects. 

Sir John Slessor, who has had a great 
deal of experience in planning war in al- 
liance, claims that the British chiefs of 
staff had just as much power as their 
apparently more exalted American count- 
erparts, and he believes that our present 
chiefs of staff system and its committee 
methods is the best we can have. 

Sir Ian Jacob, with considerable expe- 
rience of defense coordination, has advo- 
cated a merger at the top of the three 
services, a strengthening of the ministry 
of defense, with the adoption of one chief 
of staff and one promotion list for senior 
officers of all three services. 

Admiral Hughes Hallett has written 
that he is prepared to merge the navy and 
the air force, because they have a simi- 
larity in function and, apart from that, 
he would merge certain administrative 
services such as intelligence, organiza- 
tions, and plans. 

Air Marshal Kingston McCloughry has 
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written on this subject at some length, 
and has advocated a stronger defense min- 
istry in the British system, but prefers 
separate systems of individual services 
coordinated by committee. 

Sir Ralph Saundby, who was the Chief 
of Staff of Bomber Command under Air 
Marshal Harris, rejects the “inertia of 
vested interests” inherent in the present 
system. 


History clearly demonstrates that fail- 
ure in cooperation on the personal level in 
command can be fatal to operational suc- 
cess. Marlborough had to adopt devious 
means to keep his allies with him and to 
outwit their politicians and their com- 
manders.’ There are classic examples of 
the clash of personalities in some of the 
greatest fiascos of the Russo-Japanese 
War which can be traced to the fact that 
the senior commander in the field actually 
had slapped the face of one of his leading 
generals some years before on a Moscow 
station. By merely hoping for the best 
we do not ensure that the best results 
emerge. We must organize to win. 


Inevitability 


The process of absolute amalgamation 
is a painful and difficult one. However, the 
old concept of joint service operation and 
procedures does appear to be gradually 
atrophying, and the prospects of amalgam- 
ation become clearer. The emphasis has 
changed, particularly because of the need 
for clear command machinery in war, and 
also because of the budgetary problems 
which have arisen in peace. Because of 
the complexity of modern war and also 
because of the overlaps which are already 
manifest in the existing system there is 
an inevitability in unification. The process 
must be gradual, particularly in view of 
the American history. We see there an 
initial concept of slow federation chang- 
ing to a belief in rapid centralization fol- 
lowed by mere coordination; and, by the 
latest announcements, the evolution of a 
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more rigid and direct control of the three 
services. 

The best common ground of defense or- 
ganization before the nuclear age was in 
amphibious operations. Since the emerg- 
ence of nuclear missiles and the immi- 
nence of nuclear warfare, the need for 
much swifter and more direct control has 
become obvious. 


Initial Approaches 


There are favorable approaches if we 
are to achieve unification with less diffi- 
culty and with a greater degree of accept- 
ance by the public and by the services. If 
the parliamentary machine were stream- 
lined, and we had one department of de- 
fense, it would ensure simplicity of con- 
trol and direct responsibility. Furthermore, 
we should aim to unify the higher com- 
mand and staffs first of all, and to ra- 
tionalize and unify our administrative 
services. These services are eminently 
susceptible to unification. 

The prerequisite of efficient unification 
lies in education at all levels, but partic- 
ularly in education of the young officer. 
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Young officers who have been educated to- . 
gether and inspired by a common doctrine 
will find future mergers between their 
services easier, particularly if they are 
educated in a broad tradition. 


Selectivity 


We need to unify the essentials and yet 
retain the benefits of the present tradi- 
tions and systems. It is nonsense to scrap 
what is good, but organizationally we 
must keep abreast of the times. If we 
rationalize the political and higher com- 
mand and the administrative aspects, the 
remaining stages of amalgamation will 
be realized in their own good time. It is 
not yet timely to evolve a new unified 
uniform of khaki hat, dark blue jacket, 
and lighter blue trousers, and then to 
tell the men that they are in one service. 
No doubt almost everybody would hate 
the idea. This amalgamation must neces- 
sarily be a gradual growth. 

As Field Marshal Montgomery said, “In 
the next war we will all end up in the 
one service, or in two—the quick and the 
dead.” 





Soviet Military Art and Science 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Colonel S. Kozlov published in “V pomoshch’ ofit- 
seram, izuchai him mark inskuiu teoriiu (Sbornik statei) (An Aid to Officers Studying Marx- 
ist-Leninist Theory (A Collection of Essays)) Moscow, Voennoe Izdatel’stvo, 1959, pp. 200-220. 
Translation by Mr. Walter Darnell Jacobs. 





It 1s generally known that any war is 
prepared first of all in the political re- 
spect. The preparation of a country for 
war politically has as its goal the secur- 
ing of popular support along the road to 
and during a war, and the overcoming of 
hostile political influence. 

In the Soviet Union the moral-political 
unity of the people is achieved by the ex- 
ecution of party policy, its organizational 
work, and its leading role and selfless de- 
votion to the cause of communism and to 
the entire social and state system. 


War also is prepared in the diplomatic 
respect. By means of active diplomatic 
activity, a state strives to consolidate its 
external political position, to guarantee 
the support of friendly countries, to neu- 
tralize wavering states, and to isolate hos- 
tile ones. The results of military actions 
are used in diplomatic activities in time of 
war. 

War is prepared and waged in the 
ideological respect, for which all the va- 
riety of means and methods of ideological 
influence on the popular masses (the press, 
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radio, motion pictures, literature, and art) 
are directed toward the propaganda of 
one or another idea, mobilizing the masses 
for armed struggle for definite goals. 

War is prepared and waged in the eco- 
nomic respect. This is the development of 
its economy for the achievement of pre- 
ponderance over the economy of the op- 
ponent. Along with this is the application 
of economic measures which are directed 
toward the detriment and weakening of 
the economy of the enemy (embargo, pro- 
hibitory duties, and so on). 

War can also be waged in the psycho- 
logical respect. As historical experience 
has shown, aggressors. always willingly 
resort to this form of struggle, attempt- 
ing by various means—propaganda, for 
example, or means which operate directly 
on the psyche (“howling” bombs)—to 
crush the will to battle of the people of 
the opponent’s country. 

Under contemporary conditions war is 
prepared and waged in the scientific-tech- 
nical respect. In the different areas of 
science and technology, new and more ef- 
fective means of battle are sought to 
achieve scientific and technical preponder- 
ance over the opponent. 

Finally, war is prepared and waged 
strictly in the military respect, that is, 
with armed forces which are trained and 
employed as the chief instrument of war. 
Their actions are subordinated to laws 
which have a specific character and are 
distinguished from the character of all 
other means, methods, and forms of strug- 
gle utilized in the interests of war and 
which assist in the attainment of victory 
over the enemy. 


Military Science 

Military science includes a general the- 
ory which considers all the broadest ques- 
tions related to armed struggle, the laws 
of its conduct, and the means, conditions, 
and factors which influence its course and 
outcome. The general theory is a statement 
of the general bases of military science. 
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In it is set forth the structure of military 
science, the interdependence and connec- 
tion of all fields and disciplines which com- 
prise it and their subordination. Conse- 
quently, the most important component 
part of military science is the theory of 
military art. 

In military science the theory of the 
training and education of troops occupies 
a great part, for only on a scientific basis 
in this area can the necessary results be 
achieved. 

Military Art 

The study of military art includes the 
methods and forms of armed struggle 
utilized by the army, air forces, and navy 
in battles, campaigns, operations, and in 
war as a whole. It also is expressed in the 
practical activities of troops, the com- 
mand and troop-leading demands from 
military cadres’ high knowledges, definite 
skills, mastery, and a creative approach to 
the solution of tasks placed before them. 

The theory of military art is a system 
of scientific views, principles, and rules, 
accepted in one army or another, on ques- 
tions of the employment of armed forces 
in military operations of all scales. The 
concept of “military art’? did not occur 
accidentally. It indicates that not all troop 
actions or common activities are attrib- 
utable to art, but only those which are dis- 
tinguished by originality, a high perfec- 
tion, and which lead to significant results 
—to the defeat of the enemy. 

In working out the methods and forms 
of military actions, Soviet military art 
proceeds from the fact that contemporary 
wars between large and powerful states 
have acquired the character of strenuous 
and protracted clashes. These clashes or- 
dinarily have a world scale and are waged 
on land, sea, and in the air by a variety 
of combat means, taken in combination, 
in interaction, in mass, and in accelerating 
quantities. Victory against a strong, tech- 
nically equipped, and skillful enemy can 
be achieved now only as a result of a 
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series of continuous and shattering blows 
in a complicated and diverse armed strug- 
gle, the main goal of which is the destruc- 
tion of the vital strength and technology 
of the enemy, and the undermining of his 
military, economic, and moral potential. 

The most important feature of our mili- 
tary art is its activity. This is explained 
by the laws of armed struggle wherein, 
according to the expression of V. I. Lenin, 
it is necessary to act resolutely, boldly, 
and offensively. 

Applying every possible form and 
method of military activity and selecting 
that which is most appropriate to the 
concrete situation, Soviet military art 
considers the offensive as the basic form 
of armed struggle. It also acknowledges 
the defense but considers it a subordinate 
method of activity to which to turn when 
attack is unsuitable or is not remunera- 
tive. 

At the same time, defense should be 
active, capable of slowing down hostile 
troops, and should inflict such heavy losses 
on them as would force them to give up 
the continuation of the attack. Thus the 
most important goal of the defense is the 
imposing on the enemy of the maximum 
losses, and depriving him of the initiative, 
the gaining of time, and the retention of 
space. 

Among other possible methods of op- 
eration is the counterattack, utilized 
against an enemy who is still engaged in 
the attack but who has already been weak- 
ened by a stubborn defense. Nor are re- 
treat operations excluded when necessary 
and when undertaken with the aim of the 
economy of forces and the improvement 
of the position of one’s own troops. 

It is necessary always to remember, 
however, that only an active, shattering 
offense is capable of guaranteeing the at- 
tainment of the most important goal— 
the complete destruction of the enemy. 

Soviet military art is in an uninter- 
rupted state of development. Under the 
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influence of changing conditions and capa- 
bilities, the old methods and forms of 
waging war are transformed or disappear. 
New methods and forms appear which are 
the more effective, the more fully and 
exactly they reflect the objective condi- 
tions and requirements of contemporary 
war. 

Military art usually attains its greatest 
development in the course of war against 
a strong and skillful opponent. This does 
not mean that the experiences of “small” 
wars are not of value for perfecting mili- 
tary art, but they must be evaluated prop- 
erly and used boldly in contemporary con- 
ditions. 

Dogmatism and triteness are foreign to 
Soviet military art—it is distinguished 
by flexibility, innovation, boldness and 
daring, and by the broad initiative of 
unit commanders and of all troop per- 
sonnel. 

In working out methods and forms of 
the preparation and waging of various 
combat operations, Soviet military art 
considers the uninterrupted development 
of weapons and technology. Contemporary 
means of struggle create an unusually dy- 
namic, complex, and tense combat situa- 
tion in which such factors as surprise and 
rapidity of movement may play an enor- 
mous and, at times, decisive role. The im- 
portant influence of conditions of locality, 
weather, and time of year and day should 
not be forgotten. 

Soviet military science studies the fea- 
tures of the various scales of armed strug- 
gle (strategic, operational, tactical) where 
quantitative changes can result in essen- 
tial qualitative changes, and also consid- 
ers the specific characteristics of the vari- 
ous types of armed forces. For example, 
battle on the sea or in the air has a series 
of its own special conditions; therefore, 
the existence of a naval and an air art 
as a part of the Soviet military art is 
entirely proper. 

At the same time, Soviet military-theo- 
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retical thought denies the independent 
character of war on the sea and equally 
of war in the air, considering that combat 
actions, wherever and with whatever 
means they are waged, are subordinate 
to a single general goal of war. Because 
the achievement of this goal is unthink- 
able only on land, on sea, or in the air, 
the existence of the concept of “war on 
the sea” or “war in the air” is unjusti- 
fied. There can be no talk about military 
operations on land or on the sea since the 
operations of each of these usually are 
closely interwoven. 

The theory of military art sets forth 
its bases and general principles, valid for 
all types of armed forces, troop arms, and 
scales of employment in contemporary 
war. These bases and principles are estab- 
lished on known objective laws and assist 
in the application of the proper decision 
in one combat situation or another. In dis- 
tinction from bourgeois military thought 
which considers the same principles non- 
historically and abstractly and considers 
them to be the result of the genius of out- 
standing troop leaders, Soviet military art 
considers that these principles flow from 
combat practice as its generalization, al- 
tering its contents in coordination with 
changing conditions of armed struggle. 

Soviet military art is divided into strat- 
egy, the operational art, and tactics. All 
three of these component parts are con- 
nected among themselves and are mutu- 
ally dependent. With a definite independ- 
ence each of them investigates only the 
area of phenomena which have to do with 
its subject and supplements the other 
parts while furthering, in this manner, 
the solution of the general tasks which 
are placed before the armed forces. How- 
ever, the leading role in military art be- 
longs to strategy because particular suc- 
cesses in war are subordinate to general 
goals. The achievements of tactics are 
not important in themselves but only from 
the point of view of the attainments 
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and possibilities of the operational art. 
Achievements of the operational art may 
exert an influence on the course and out- 
come of war only in case they are coordi- 
nated with the goals of strategy and coin- 
cide with its interests and opportunities, 


Strategy 


Strategy is that theory which comprises 
the leading part of Soviet military art and 
which expresses the basic method of wag- 
ing war and its campaigns in coordination 
with its goals which are determined by 
the policy of the Soviet Union. For its 
subject, strategy has the study of con- 
crete conditions and opportunities of wag- 
ing war. It also develops methods for the 
utilization of armed forces for the achieve- 
ment of victory on the scale of the war 
as a whole, and according to its separate 
stages of military actions and separate 
theaters. 

The goals and tasks of strategy flow di- 
rectly from the goals and tasks of state 
policy. With respect to strategy, policy 
plays a leading role and this situation re- 
mains unchanged from the beginning to 
the end of the war. 

Only a full coordination of strategy 
with state policy, as well as a full coordi- 
nation of political goals with the resources 
and means of strategy, make possible the 
successful waging of armed struggle. In 
the elaboration and establishment of the 
goals and tasks of the war as a whole and 
of its separate stages, policy is obliged to 
consider the resources of its own strategy 
and also the strategy of the opponent. 
Accordingly, strategy should never over- 
estimate its own powers nor underesti- 
mate the powers of the opponent because 
both involve large errors in the conduct 
of war which are difficult to correct and 
which may lead to defeat. 

Proceeding from the concrete goals, con- 
ditions, and resources of armed struggle, 
the theory of strategy helps properly to 
select the basic method of military ac- 
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tivities, to determine their forms and gen- 
eral limits, and to indicate the direction 
of the application of the main forces 
in coordination with military, economic, 
moral, and other resources. 

The means of strategy are all the armed 
forces of the country in an inseparable 
unity and close combination, for war is 
waged not by any one type of them alone 
but by united forces. Therefore, the isola- 
tion of types of armed forces and the the- 
ory of their utilization is out of the ques- 
tion for Soviet military art. 

For deciding the fate of war the ac- 
tions of every type of armed force are 
important, not in themselves, but only in 
their interrelation. This is an objective 
law of strategy which finds its expression 
in the concordant development of each of 
the types of armed forces. 

The coordination of the development of 
types of armed forces must not be under- 
stood as a proportional development which 
exists in unchanging correlations. It is 
apparent that, in accordance with the con- 
crete goals and conditions of battle at 
the various stages of war, one or another 
type of armed force may play the leading 
role. Along with this, the resolution of 
separate individual strategic missions of 
war and its campaigns chiefly by some 
single type of armed force such as the 
navy or the air, for example, is not ex- 
cluded. 

It is also entirely in order that the 
success of a campaign or of the war as 
a whole may depend on the proper selec- 
tion of the main blow. Along with this it 
is necessary to consider the entire ag- 
gregate of factors which shape the ad- 
visability of action precisely in the given 
direction. As the experience of history 
shows, among such factors are not only 
the purely military but also a series of 
factors of a political and economic nature 
—the attitude of the population, of the 
classes and parties of the countries and 
territories through which the chosen di- 
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rection of the blow will pass, the pres- 
ence or absence of definite economic 
resources, and others. The necessity of 
taking just this regularity into account 
is especially made clear and elaborate by 
Soviet military science. 


Operational Art 


The theory of the operational art has a 
short history. Operations as a basic form 
of armed struggle appear in detailed form 
in the change from industrial capitalism 
to imperialism and the proletarian revo- 
lution. Its theoretical comprehension has 
almost coincided with the appearance of 
Soviet military science. The creative 
method of Soviet military science and its 
revolutionary, innovating character have 
permitted it properly to evaluate that 
newness which was typical for modern 
wars, to explain it, and to use this new- 
ness in its theory. 

The Soviet operational art investigates 
laws, inherent in modern operations, which 
are a complex of varied military actions on 
land, in the air, and on the sea by large 
groupings of troops. In their composition 
these groupings include units of various 
types of armed forces acting in definite 
operational or strategic directions. 

According to their scale, operations are 
divided into army, front, or group of 
fronts actions. An operation which is con- 
ducted with a preponderance of forces of 
some type of armed force accordingly may 
be air, sea, antiair, air landing, and so 
forth. Operations in which large units of 
all the basic types of armed forces par- 
ticipate—for example, landing and anti- 
landing operations—are called joint oper- 
ations. 

The goal of any operation is the defeat 
and destruction of large groupings of the 
opponent’s troops or the seizure of an ob- 
jective of operational importance. In a 
number of cases, operations—according to 
their goals, scope, and results—-can di- 
rectly influence the attainment of inter- 
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mediate strategic goals of war; that is, 
they may have strategic importance. 

The practical application of the theory 
of the operational art consists of the or- 
ganization of combat forces of troop units 
with the goal of deciding operational 
goals. This finds expression in the prepa- 
ration for operations, including the de- 
termination of the goals, scheme, and 
forms, the decision as a whole, the planned 
utilization of forces and means according 
to place and time, and the comprehensive 
direction of the actions of formations and 
units. Political work among the troops 
and the population in the region of ac- 
tivity and the material-technical mainte- 
nance of units and formations have great 
significance in this connection. 

The operational art of land forces inves- 
tigates the methods and forms of the 
utilization of operational units of vary- 
ing scales (army, front, group of fronts) 
in land theaters of military actions and 
also joint operations of units of types of 
armed forces conducted on coastlines. 

The operational art of air forces elab- 
orates the theory of the preparation and 
conduct of independent air operations and 
also the theory of action of aviation with 
land troops in naval, air-landing, anti- 
landing, and antiair operations. 

The operational art of naval forces 
elaborates the theory of the preparation 
and conduct of independent operations on 
the sea, the methods of the utilization 
of naval forces in joint operations, in sea 
landing, antilanding and antiair opera- 
tions, and actions of land forces on coast- 
lines. 

The theory of the operational art has, 
in the capacity of an independent subdi- 
vision, the theory of the operational rear 
which elaborates questions of the material- 
technical maintenance of operations of 
various types and scales. 

For the operational art there are laws 
which are valid as general laws, similar 
to the statements in the discussion of 
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strategy. It also has its own specific laws 
which are engendered by the concrete, 
material conditions of the conduct of op- 
erations. 

For example, it is characteristic for 
strategy to have a coordination of the 
various types of armed forces which op- 
erate either jointly in a single theater of 
military actions and in a single strategic 
direction or in various theaters. For the 
operational art the law is the combina- 
tion of forces of operational units within 
the limits of a single operation and in the 
chosen operational direction. 


Tactics 

Tactics, which is concerned with the 
study of the objective laws of battle on 
land, in the air, and on the sea, and the 
working out of the methods and forms of 
conducting military actions on a tactical 
scale, is an inalienable component part of 
the military art. 

The theory of tactics is closely depend- 
ent on the operational art which uses the 
means of tactics and tactical actions of 
troops for the solution of operational 
tasks. Directing, and to a significant de- 
gree determining, the development of tac- 
tics in its interests, the operational art 
does not exclude a relatively independent 
development of the latter. The guiding in- 
fluence of the operational art on tactics 
is not expressed in the instruction of 
methods of battle but in the determina- 
tion of those general goals and results 
which tactics should achieve with its own 
means in the interests of the operation. 
This inevitably will involve the selection 
of the forms of battle which are most suit- 
able to the indicated goal. 

Battle is an organized armed clash of 
detachments, units and formations of land 
troops, and air or naval forces, acting in- 
dependently or mutually one with the 
other, pursuing the goal of the destruc- 
tion and capture of the enemy or impos- 
ing on him such losses as would force him 
to turn from the fulfillment of his mis- 
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sion. Battle is conducted by armed people, 
basically organized and trained, directly 
utilized for the imposition of damage on 
the enemy bya variety of military tech- 
niques. It is limited in time and in space 
by a definite quantity of forces and means, 
the utilization of which engenders specific 
laws. Therefore, it is possible to distin- 
guish between the tactics of detachments, 
units, and formations. 

Within the limits of contemporary op- 
erations or independently, battle can be 
conducted: 

On land (ground battle)—by land 
troops alone or with the support of 
the air forces and the navy. 

In the air (aerial battle)—by air 
forces or with the support from the 
ground (sea), including the resources 
of antiaircraft defense. 

On the sea (naval battle) —by naval 
forces or with the support from the 
land and air. 

Tactics are divided accordingly into 
general tactics which examine the laws 
of contemporary general troop battles, 
and tactics of types of armed forces (larv 
troops, aviation, navy). 

Each of the tactics of a type of armed 
forces which has its own general tactics 
is also divided further into tactics of type 
of troops. In its turn, the latter is divided 
into tactics of the detachment, of the 
unit, and of the formation. 

Combat actions of troops should always 
be secured in the material and technical 
respect which predetermines the necessity 
for the existence of a detailed system of 
the army rear. In accordance with this, 
contemporary tactics have a division of 
tactics of the troops of the rear and the 
latter in its turn is divided into tactics 
of the organization and establishment of 
the rear in the various types of battle, 
tactics of supply, military-medical tactics, 
and so on. 

The successful combat actions of troops 
are unthinkable without reliable political 


work which calls for the creation, support, | 
and strengthening of the necessary moral 
development of the troops, the raising of 
the steadfastness and persistence, the in- 
tensification of the onslaught in battle, 
the mobilization for overcoming difficul- 
ties, and the achievement of decisive re- 
sults. 

A real criterion of the level and quality 
of military art, of its appropriateness to 
its purpose, is that result which is achieved 
by the practical application of the theory 
of the military art in a war against a 
strong and trained opponent. For us, the 
past war against Hitlerite fascism was 
such a severe test. Our military art passed 
this test with honor, demonstrating its 
high level, progressive character, and in- 
disputable superiority over the military 
art of the opponent. 

In coordination with the development of 
tactics of battles involving troops and 
means of battle, new tactical methods ap- 
peared for artillery, rifle troops, air land- 
ing, engineer, communications troops, and 
others. The operational art also enriched 
the tactics of aviation. The methods of 
operation of the navy were perfected. 

Soviet military art emerged from the 
Second World War significantly enriched. 
The experience of this war, unprecedented 
in its scale, the variety of conditions in 
which it took place, of methods and forms 
by which it was conducted, has a great 
value. However, military affairs move for- 
ward quickly and require us always to be 
equal to contemporary demands. 


The Basic Aim 

The basic aim of contemporary military 
art is the skillful application of the means 
of mass destruction with the help of avia- 
tion, rocket weapons, and artillery, and 
the rapid realization of the results achieved 
thereby. In connection with this, the role 
of the air forces and of tank and air- 
landing troops has grown and the role of 
the navy changed. Military actions have 
acquired a swift, dynamic character. 
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The importance of surprise, of the initi- 
ative, and of the independence of all per- 
. sonnel has been sharply raised. Troops, 
utilizing their mobility which has been 
acquired by motorization and mechaniza- 
tion, should maneuver boldly and quickly, 
concentrating for the assault in the very 
process of its execution, perform powerful, 
shattering blows, and disperse rapidly in 
the interests of guaranteeing the condi- 
tions of the maneuver and of preserving 
forces and means from the blows of the 
enemy. 

The necessity of attacking in the high- 
est tempos, of forestalling the enemy in 
concentration, of seizing boundary lines, 
and of preventing the organized with- 
drawal of his forces and means all make 
necessary the waging of military actions 
uninterruptedly night and day. This is 
made possible by the development of the 
corresponding auxiliary techniques. A 
stubborn defense must not be capable of 
being destroyed by the blows of a strong 
opponent who employs means of mass de- 
struction, aviation, rocket weapons, large 
groupings of tank troops, and air land- 
ings. The skillful utilization of powerful 
means of destruction, of fire and maneu- 
ver, the use of the locality, and camouflage 
and security measures permit the defend- 
ers to solve this problem in short periods 
and with decisive results such as could 
not previously have been achieved by the 
defense. 

The successful and uninterrupted devel- 
opment of Soviet military art also de- 
pends on the status of many auxiliary 
military aspects. These include military 
history, military administration, military 
geography, and a series of others. 

At the basis of the education and train- 
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ing of Soviet troops lies concern about 
the raising of the political consciousness 
of personnel, its combat mastery, and the 
relating of methods of training: to: the 
character and demands of modern war. 
These demands impose a high responsi- 
bility on soldiers with respect to moral 
steadfastness, physical endurance, techni- 
cal literacy, and comprehensive military 
culture. There must be a consideration of 
difficulties which now arise with the crea- 
tion in the educational order of condi- 
tions more closely connected to military 
reality. In this connection, officers are 
urged to seek more inventively for possi- 
bilities of creating such conditions in the 
educational process as would permit the 
development in every way possible and in 
all personnel of steadfastness, mobility, 
endurance, gumption, decisiveness, and 
boldness. 

The inculcation of any patterned meth- 
ods in those in training is completely in- 
admissible. The most severe enemies of 
the military art are triteness and pas- 
sivism, a lack of creativity, of flexibility, 
and of the capability of acting in accord- 
ance with the situation in order to force 
and to direct the course of events. 

Originality in the combat training of 
troops consists of the trainees receiving 
skills in the basic military art and prac- 
tice in the utilization of methods and forms 
of battle worked out by it. Along with this 
it is necessary to keep in mind the fact 
that military art does not provide ready, 
unchanging recipes for all cases. The 
forms and the methods of action recom- 
mended by it are good so far as they are 
appropriate to the real situation. Art is 
necessary in the education and training 
of troops as it is in any other complicated 
matter. 
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Concerning Strategic Depth 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Lieutenant Colonel Amund Bijercke in ‘Norsk 
Militaert Tidsskrift’”” (Norway) Issue Nr. 9, 1958. Translation by Mr. LaVergne Dale, Leavenworth, Kansas. 


STRATEGIC depth, generally, is the geo- 
graphical space needed for carrying out 
a defensive or an offensive war. 

This space must be sufficient to permit 
relatively undisturbed maneuvering or 
withdrawing of military forces. In addi- 
tion, it must be of a size that will secure 
the necessary productional basis and a 
relatively normal functioning of the na- 
tion. 

It is of decisive importance to a bel- 
ligerent power to have sufficient strategic 
depth to prevent its military forces from 
being compressed into a restricted area, 
thereby losing space for maneuver. The 
ratio between the respective strategic 
depths of two adversaries repeatedly has 
had a decisive influence on the outcome of 
a war, and strategic depth has shown an 
increasing trend toward greater signifi- 
cance with the development of modern 
nations. 

In addition to activities of a purely mil- 
itary nature or those related to the eco- 
nomics of war, today we must remember 
that there also exist other activities of 
sociological importance which require 
space for functioning in a war situation. 
These include the establishment and main- 
tenance of favorable foreign political re- 
lations and free domestic political life 
(the political sphere); an active foreign 
trade and, from the standpoint of na- 
tional economy, the flexible employment 
of labor forces and productional means 
(the commercial sphere); and participa- 
tion in the general international exchange 
of ideas with a free shaping of opinions 
and exchange of views in an intellectual 
milieu without imposed conformity (the 
ideological sphere). 

The respective military and sociological 
requirements for strategic space have an 


obviously different dominance in the two 
forms of conflict we are now accustomed 
to consider: that is, cold and hot war. In 
the first form, preponderance is in the 
sociologically and politically characterized 
sector, and, in the second, military require- 
ments will have precedence. 


Narrowing Strategic Space 

In recent years the military require- 
ment for strategic space, as viewed geo- 
graphically, has changed with the combat 
means available. A few factors from the 
two World Wars will demonstrate the 
stages of this development. 

For the Central Powers, World War I 
was a two-front war on land. Germany 
and Austria were cut off from the rest of 
the world by the naval blockade of the 
entente (England, France, Russia, and 
Italy). The U-boat war of the Central 
Powers was able to work against the 
entente’s sea communication lines, but 
was not able to interfere in such a man- 
ner with the Allies’ strategic space as to 
be able to lay waste to or trouble the 
latter’s production basis. The U-boat war 
achieved temporary results until the en- 
tente devised the proper countermeasures, 
but accomplished nothing of decisive sig- 
nificance. In contrast to this, in the end, 
the Allied naval blockade acquired deci- 
sive significance with the reducing effects 
it had on the Central Powers’ sociological 
and productional activities. The popula- 
tion was reduced to the verge of starva- 
tion, and production was halted because 
access to the world’s raw materials was 
cut off. 

In land warfare the principal tactical 
and strategic movements of military units 
took place on foot with railroads and sea 
transportation as auxiliary means. With 
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the exception of the Paris cabs for the 
transportation of Marshal Petain’s corps 
to the Battle of the Marne in 1914, it was 
not until the latter part of the war that 
motorization acquired any significance in 
tactical maneuvering. 


Generally, we can say that after the 
war had settled down into a trench war 
—with the Axis Powers cut off from the 
rest of the world—none of the belliger- 
ents had combat means capable of achiev- 
ing decisive results in the interior of his 
adversary’s strategic space. The war in 
the air, which got underway with increas- 
ing force in the latter part of the conflict, 
was chiefly of local significance in the 
vicinity of the fronts. The bombing of 
London from the zeppelins was merely an 
episode that produced neither great re- 
sults nor lasting effects. 

Neither of the parties was able to 
achieve a breakthrough on the land front 
to permit an attack on the opponent’s so- 
ciological and production centers before 
exhaustion forced the Central Powers to 
abandon the fight. The limited range of 
war materiel forced the parties to a war 
of attrition in entrenched fronts and a 
blockade war without the possibility of 
a decisive blow against the opponent’s 
production basis in his strategic space. 


World War II 


In the European theater, World War 
II presented about the same over-all pic- 
ture as World War I. The Axis Powers 
(Germany and Italy) again fought a two- 
front war on land and in the air, cut off 
from the rest of the world by a naval 
blockade they were not able to break. 
Their U-boat war again had only a tem- 
porary guerrilla effect on the Allies’ 
sea transportation—until countermeas- 
ures were found for combating it. The 
Axis Powers’ air arm was not able to 
carry out a strategic war against the 
Allies’ production basis. 


In the land war motorization dominated 
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both the tactical and the strategic move- 
ments of military units, with the armored 
arm as the decisive factor. The air arm 
was growing steadily in importance, both 
in the movement of powerful units by air 
and in the strategic bombing of the Axis 
Powers’ production basis—an employment 
which acquired decisive significance. The 
conclusion of World War II was marked 
by Germany’s rocket war against targets 
in England and on the Continent, and the 
atom bombing, by the United States, of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 


Although the Axis Powers controlled all 
of Europe west of the line Leningrad-Sta- 
lingrad (except for Sweden, the British 
Isles, the Iberian Peninsula, and Switzer- 
land), this geographical space did not 
provide sufficient strategic depth against 
the Allied air arm. The development of 
motorization and aviation resulted in a 
great expansion of the tactical field of 
battle as compared with World War I. 
The rocket weapon had not gone so far 
in its development as to require any 
changes in the tactical and strategic war 
picture. 

If we think of a world war III, it is 
logical to imagine that it will be charac- 
terized by greatly increased activity in 
aerial warfare as regards the movement 
of troops and materiel by air, and by tac- 
tical and strategic rocket warfare with 
nuclear fission weapons, which will alter 
the tactical and strategic war picture to 
a considerable degree. 

The development of intercontinental 
rockets with over 8,000-kilometer range 
and of nuclear fission explosives, makes 
it possible to reach into the strategic space 
of even the world’s greatest powers with 
crushing effect. 

The age of space travel, on the thresh- 
old of which we now actually stand, indi- 
cates possibilities of unprecedented sur- 
veillance and domination of the earth’s 
surface, the consequences of which are not 
fully understood yet. 
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New Artillery 

In the defense forces of a few countries 
the rocket arm is now included as an 
organic arm of the individual branches of 
defense. This family of weapons is usually 
subdivided into: 

Short-range rockets with range up 
to approximately 30 kilometers and 
weights corresponding to light field ar- 
tillery, and others with ranges up to 
about 350 kilometers and with the weight 
of medium heavy field artillery. These 
types of rockets will, presumably, be 
included as an artillery arm in army 
forces as division and army (corps) 
artillery respectively. 

Intermediate range rockets with 
ranges up to approximately 2,500 kilo- 
meters and with weights corresponding 
to heavy artillery. These types of rock- 
ets likely will be employed both tacti- 
cally, as the former heavy artillery of 
independent army groups, and for stra- 
tegic missions within their range. 

In addition to the foregoing types of 
rockets, there are special types for use by 
navy, coast artillery, aviation, and anti- 
aircraft defense besides the interconti- 
nental rocket with ranges of over 8,000 
kilometers. 

Both short- and medium-range rockets 
can be provided with ordinary explosive 
charges or with nuclear charges. 

The transportation of this rocket artil- 
lery does not appear to present any 
greatcr problems than does ordinary field 
artillery. Transporting rockets by air ap- 
pears to be a simpler matter than the 
transportation of cannon of the corre- 
sponding weiglt class. 

Capabilities for fire maneuver are rela- 
tively limited in comparison with those of 
normal artillery from the standpoints of 
projectile quantities and the probability 
of a hit, but far surpass the latter with 
respect to range and explosive effect. 

The maneuverability of the other arms 
of the service often was limited in mobile 


combat with fire and movement by the - 
classical artillery’s capacity for maneu- 
ver. The rocket artillery, which in itself 
is a new artillery family, will probably 
change this relationship. In order to ex- 
ploit this artillery’s capacity for maneu- 
ver, the other arms will be obliged to effect 
an increase in their mobility which only 
air transportation can satisfy. 

To illustrate this relationship we may 
superimpose these ranges of fire on a 
familiar geographical picture (Norway), 
as shown on the map. 

The consequences of rocket artillery ap- 
pear, therefore, to point in the direction 
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of a great increase of the range attainable 
by combat elements with the correspond- 
ing expansion of the tactical battlefield 
far beyond the bounds set by conventional 
combat means. 

As is shown on the map, it is obvious 
that Norway does not possess sufficient 
geographic area to ensure military stra- 
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tegic depth for defensive warfare ade- 
quately. Even viewed tactically neither 
the length nor breadth of Norwegian geo- 
graphic space is of sufficient magnitude 
to ensure against surprise attacks or 
against actions which usually take place 
in a theater of’ war. 


A Nation’s Strategic Depth 

In considering a nation’s strategic depth 
it is necessary to take into account the 
forms of aggression a nation can be ex- 
posed to in addition to hot war—namely, 
cold war, occupation, and annexation. 

In a cold war the attacker will attempt 
to bring about a political revolution in 
an existing nation that will be advan- 
tageous to him. In order to achieve this he 
makes use of legal or illegal political 
means and organizations, and extensive 
propaganda based on a strong organiza- 
tional apparatus. There is also an indis- 
criminate employment of dialectics for 
the shaping of political thought, and an 
economic and organizational infiltration 
into the nation’s social apparatus by the 
help of cover organizations. These active 
means are supported by powerful combat 
means as an effectual background threat. 
At times, also, armed forces are employed 
in limited actions of a more political char- 
acter in order to create the foundation for 
a continuation of the cold war where the 
political measures have been thwarted. 
This form of warfare makes it possible 
for an aggressor to obtain a hold on the 
affairs of nations which lie outside his 
direct sphere of action without the neces- 
sity of unleashing a hot war of major 
proportions. Defense against warfare of 
this kind must be based, likewise, on po- 
litical and sociological measures with 
armed forces as the positive means of 
support. 

Occupation and annexation are similar 
in that enemy armed forces have moved 
into the land area in question. The feature 
which differentiates them is that occupa- 
tion is of a temporary character and oc- 
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curs during the course of a war that is 
still in progress, while annexation is the 
permanent assimilation of a nation by an 
aggressor after a victorious war. 

The aggressor usually has need of the 
services the nation in question is able to 
contribute. This may well have been the 
principal reason for the launching of the 
aggression. Occupation or annexation does 
not mean, therefore, that the aggressor 
can now give himself over to the indis- 
criminate and wholesale deportation of 
the country’s population, replacing it with 
his own. This would bring to ruin the 
modern nation’s complex structure and, 
at the same time, render impossible the 
contribution of all the services the oc- 
cupier needs to receive. 

An aggressor’s aim must be to obtain 
for himself a growing control over the 
conquered nation by placing key men in 
the national apparatus, the unification of 
political and voluntary organizations, con- 
trol of press and opinion, liquidation of 
resistance movements, partial transloca- 
tion of population elements, the suppres- 
sion of troublemaking groups, and the 
securing of political and administrative 
control by the use of political and armed 
force. This is a lengthy task and it will 
always be dependent on the effectiveness 
and strength of the political and military 
power on which it is based. On the other 
hand, the actual results of the policy the 
aggressor has imposed on the country 
count for a great deal in the internal 
equilibrium of the nation. 

The control which must be exercised 
over the subjugated nation requires the 
establishment of a control apparatus by 
the occupier which, in itself, is an admin- 
istrative hierarchy with extensive rami- 
fications. This usually comprises forms of 
double administration and a strong in- 
crease in the bureaucratic system. 

A subjugated nation usually can count 
on support and assistance from without 
by friendly organizations and powers. This 
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support may operate as an infiltration 
which strengthens the national undercur- 
rents in the population and releases a re- 
action against its subjugation. 

These factors, in time, create the op- 
portunity for counteraction. There exists 
here the possibility of a resistance move- 
ment that may continue even after the 
armed conflict has ended. In a way this 
is a reversed cold war. 

It is these possibilities for a resistance 
movement that constitute the strategic 
depth within a modern nation’s interior. 
As geographical depth continues to shrink 
as a result of the increase in range of 
modern weapons it is likely that the stra- 
tegic depth of nations will gain in sig- 
nificance. 


Schooling in Resistance Movement 

The prerequisite for exploitation of a 
nation’s strategic depth is that its popu- 
lation be prepared for, and schooled in, 
the resistance movement warfare which 
should result from the reaction against 
subjugation. 

The cold war after World War II re- 
vealed how little capacity for resistance 
the Western Nations had against the 
means employed in this form of warfare. 
The recognition of this fact gradually has 
given rise to an effort to discover the cor- 
rect defensive and countermeasures. The 
indications are, however, that the initia- 
tive still belongs, to an overwhelming de- 
gree, with the Communist States. 

During the 1940-43 occupation of Nor- 
way the resistance movement gradually 
was able to evolve into effective action in 
spite of the fact that the Norwegian peo- 
ple had been poorly prepared for the sit- 
uation they encountered. Because of the 
lack of preparation they were forced to 
pay a high price for the knowledge of 
resistance methods finally obtained. 

Fortunately, the Allies won the war, 
but if Germany had won, it is question- 
able whether the resistance movement in 
Norway could have continued along the 
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same lines, with the same means, organi- 
zations, and leaders, as before 1945. In 
any case, the people neither knew how a 
continuous resistance movement should be 
conducted during occupation, nor were 
they prepared for it. 

Those who learned the hard-won les- 
sons of 1940-43 will, in the not too dis- 
tant future, have disappeared. Also, it 
should be recognized that an occupation 
after a future war may be based on a 
different state of affairs than that of the 
German occupation of World War II. It 
should, therefore, be taken for granted 
that the experiences of 1940-45 will be 
inadequate to assure that the organiza- 
tion of a resistance movement can take 
place in a smooth manner if Norway is 
again subjected to occupation by a foreign 
power. 

Both these circumstances, and the de- 
sire to strengthen the nation’s capacity 
for resistance in cold war, give rise to a 
need for systematic schooling in resist- 
ance movement principles within all the 
nation’s segments. 

Schooling such as this can be given to 
our soldiers during the period of their 
service and to our military commanders 
at the time of their academic training. 
There are, however, two circumstances we 
must take into consideration which im- 
pose a strong limitation both in the effec- 
tiveness and the adequateness of such 
procedures. 

First, only a portion of the male popu- 
lation undergoes a period of military serv- 
ice. We can assume that the military 
schooling will be characterized by the 
problems of guerrilla warfare and adap- 
tation to the military organization’s needs 
within the resistance movement. A like 
requirement will exist in the case of all 
other national organizations, but on the 
basis of differing premises and charac- 
terized by the particular organization’s 
sphere of activity and apparatus. The mil- 
itary defense, which constitutes but a 
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minor part of the over-all national entity, 
will, therefore, hardly cover the schooling 
requirements that will appear when an 
entire nation is to prepare itself for a 
resistance movement. 


Second, it is probable that all the mili- 
tary organization apparatus including the 
Home Guard will be instantly neutralized 
in prison and labor camps when the hot 
part of the war is ended. Only “reliable” 
elements will get out after they have gone 
through a comprehensive reschooling. 

Resistance activity is a matter of great 
importance to individuals who must live 
inside barbed wire enclosures for some 
length of time, the results of their ac- 
tivity, however, will be very small and 
can hardly be thought of as influencing 
the remaining national resistance to any 
great extent. We run the risk, therefore, 
that the preschooling in resistance move- 
ment that has taken place within the mil- 
itary forces will be largely lost to the 
nation when general resistance activity 
is in order during an occupation. With 
schooling limited to the military segment, 
the remainder of the national population 
will find itself in the position of not being 
prepared, as was the case before, when it 
comes to carrying on a resistance move- 
ment war. 

These facts indicate that it is hardly 
enough to conduct schooling in resistance 
movement for military conscripts. 

Again, turning to cold war, recent years 
have shown the need for the Western Na- 
tions to master a rational system of in- 
structional activity and propaganda paired 
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with schooling in organizational and po- 
litical technique in order to be able to 
resist cold war. This need is greater than 
could have been imagined under more 
normal conditions. It goes without saying 
that the schooling must be organized, and 
means of action fitted into an effective or- 
ganizational apparatus which can oper- 
ate as a defense of the free nations and 
permit their normal development under 
the conditions of cold war. 

There is, moreover, a noteworthy con- 
nection between cold war and occupation, 
in that both forms of aggression lay prin- 
cipal stress on political and sociological 
means of action, with armed forces as a 
basis of power and background threat. 
This gives us a reason for concluding that, 
in many ways, there is to be found a 
similarity between resistance movement 
against cold war and resistance movement 
against occupation. 


Conclusions 

It seems, therefore, logical to conclude 
that: 

1. The work that is accomplished for 
strengthening the free nations against 
the effects of cold war should be carried 
over into the schooling in resistance move- 
ment which will be required during an 
occupation. 

2. Exchange of experiences between 
these two sectors of effort will, with co- 
ordination, lead to a rational method of 
operation. 

3. There is need for an organized home- 
front both during a cold war and during 
an occupation. 





MOVING? 


If you are moving, please notify the MILITARY REVIEW, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 
of your change of address. Be sure to include your name, old address, and new address. 
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The Atomic Army 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Lieutenant Colonel B. N. 
Majumdar in “The Infantry Journal” (India) October 1958. 


IT CANNOT be doubted that the next war 
will be an atomic war—it would be sui- 
cidal to think anything else. From the 
viewpoint of India, the prevailing attitude 
is that since she has no such weapons and 
it will be a long time before any eastern 
power will ever have them, there is no 
necessity for any action to think of an 
atomic army. But this is nothing but short- 
sightedness. 

Like all other science, the science of 
warfare is progressive. Any nation that 
does not display a progressive attitude not 
only may lose its leadership but may even 
face ruin. Therefore, it is all the more nec- 
essary that we in India show interest in 
the development of the latest weapons and 
techniques of warfare, and train our armed 
forces in all their implications. Then, when 
atomic weapons are procured or developed 
at a later date, it will be very simple to 
adopt tactics and strategy tailored to their 
requirements, as the troops already will 
be trained in the art of atomic warfare. 

The study of its various effects even in 
an academic manner is necessary and 
worthwhile for all those whose profession 
is soldiering. 

Training 

There is no doubt that man is the basic 
factor in any war and must be trained 
to survive as well as fight a nuclear war. 
If the soldier is not fit for such type of 
warfare, then no amount of equipment will 
enable him to survive, let alone win a war. 

To some extent, every nation is devot- 
ing its thought to atomic warfare whether 
it possesses such a weapon or not. The 
main reason is that training holds good 
both for atomic and conventional war- 
fare. If a soldier is trained for the hard- 
est kind of warfare he comes out well in 
all other types. 


The training of soldiers for atomic war- 
fare must be of the highest order. The 
basic principles of training—for example, 
physical fitness, speed, and initiative—are 
still the same, but the types of situations 
that a man might have to face may vary 
from the conventional type of warfare. 
A soldier must have physical fitness of 
the highest order and individual initiative 
to fight with little or no direction from 
superior officers. He must be master of 
all trades (drive all vehicles, fire all weap- 
ons, and use all types of communication 
sets) ; able to conceal and camouflage him- 
self against detection either from the 
ground or air; dig fast for protection 
against heat, blast, and radiation; and 
work under darkness. These are a few 
essentials but there may be more frills. 

Basically, training for atomic warfare 
must be conducted so that a soldier is 
prepared for the worst. Initially, the war 
might have been started with conventional 
weapons and changed later to atomic 
weapons, but a soldier, when trained for 
the worst, always will come out well in 
such a situation. In other words, a soldier 
must be trained for all eventualities as 
there will be no time to switch to atomic 
warfare from the conventional in the mid- 
dle of the fight. This point should always 
be borne in mind by all those who are re- 
sponsible for enunciating training policies 
for troops. 

We all have introductory knowledge of 
the various effects of an atom bomb, and 
it will not be difficult to give at least ele- 
mentary training to troops in this type of 
warfare. It can neither be abolished nor 
avoided, and hence we must be alive to 
the realities of atomic warfare and pre- 
pare to meet such a contingency. 
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Organization 
It is foolhardy to fight an atomic war 
with conventionally organized formations. 
This fact, plus the constant danger of a 
conventional war occurring in various 
parts of the world, presents a very diffi- 
cult problem to the policymaker. 


It must, however, be borne in mind that 
military strategy must be formulated on 
the assumption that the next war will be 
an all-out atomic war from the very be- 
ginning. Therefore, if the regular army 
is not trained as such then it will meet 
with disaster. Similarly, the tactical con- 
cept and organization must conform to 
the requirements of atomic warfare. An 
atomic war cannot be fought by a con- 
ventionally organized army, but a con- 
ventional war can be fought by an army 
organized for atomic war. Hence the pri- 
mary need is for an atomic army capable 
of using both conventional and atomic 
weapons, depending on the situation. 

Keeping in view the main features of an 
atomic war—dispersion, ultraspeed, and 
high-quality leadership—we must have an 
organization that is small but does not 
dissipate strength when required to drive 
a wedge at a given point. To achieve dis- 
persion, without losing control in dis- 
persed conditions, it is essential to have 
formations of small numbers—not ex- 
ceeding 6,500 in any one group—with ech- 
elons of headquarters and services fully 
eliminated to achieve more speed. To elab- 
orate, the brigade group should be the 
largest formation of all arms and services. 
These may have as many as five or six 
infantry battalions to enable grouping of 
various combinations to meet any situa- 
tion that may arise in atomic or conven- 
tional warfare. The division is a large 
and cumbersome formation for an atomic 
war. 

The next higher headquarters should 
be a corps capable of handling six or eight 
brigades without having to deal with their 
headquarters when operations are in prog- 
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ress. The corps commander should deal 
directly with the battalions or supporting 
arms when the battle is actually in prog- 
ress as, otherwise, the information moves 
slowly and thereby the operation is de- 
layed. In atomic warfare, speed is the vital 
factor; it may decide victory or defeat. 

The old concept that a commander will 
be able to command and control up to three 
or four units/formations seems to be com- 
pletely out of service now. During the last 
war many commanders had much more to 
handle than the stipulated number. 

To achieve speed, the formations must 
be air-transportable. Therefore, they must 
be lightly equipped, but no reduction in 
the weight of firepower should be accepted. 
It is the firepower that will reduce the 
requirement for manpower. 

The speed which dispersion and con- 
centration of forces can achieve can be 
increased through use of radio communi- 
cations. Ground wire lines should be elim- 
inated as far.as possible, as these can be 
bombed out of existence easily. It follows 
then that radio communication must be 
reliable under all conditions. There should 
not be piecemeal distribution of force. 
Communications is a vital necessity for 
controlled dispersion in an atomic war. 
This also will give the commander the 
added advantage of being able to mass his 
troops at the right time and place before 
being found out by the enemy, thus enabl- 
ing him to achieve a decisive result. 

To sum up, the organization should have 
the following essentials; rapid cross-coun- 
try mobility, firepower and shock action, 
speed, and a rapid communication system. 
Added to all these is the problem of lead- 
ership of an atomic army. Slow and old 
diehards have no place in this army where 
the only requirement will be the posses- 
sion of “atomic leadership.” The com- 
mander who possesses a fertile and recep- 
tive brain for atomic warfare is the only 
person suitable for such an assignment in 
an atomic army. 
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Conclusion 

It is considered that those nations which 
have not yet received or developed atomic 
weapons should at least train under sim- 
ulated conditions based on the various data 
and information published so far by those 
who are already in this field. 

It must not be ignored that nuclear 
wars will be fought in the future. The 
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Suitable organizations should be formu- 
lated and tried out from now on as no 
trials or experiments are possible during 
war. Above all, training and leadership 
of the highest order must be the aim. We 
must remember that if we perspire more 
in peace we bleed less in war. It cannot 
be denied that “we should think peace, 
talk peace, and act peace,” but “if war 


roles and missions of the armed forces 
should be reviewed in the light of latest 
developments of atomic weapons and tech- 
niques of warfare. 


comes, we should be prepared to fight it, 
to win it, and to survive it.” To win an 
atomic war we must organize, train, and 
think of it now! 





Warfare has passed from the age of the tooth and claw, through the club, 
stone, spear, bow and arrow, rocket, gun, rocket again and now the guided 
missile age. We are putting brains in our weapons; thank goodnes they can’t 
think. But who knows, maybe that’s the next step. 


Each new weapon in turn has been absolute, starting with the club. The 
| atomic bomb was absolute in 1945; the thermonuclear bomb was absolute in 
| 1956; the thermonuclear guided rocket is now the ‘ultimate’ weapon; but in the 
future what? 


Do not be deceived that some ‘ultimate’ weapon may solve all our problems 
of the defense of freedom. We need all the deterrent weapons we can get to pre- 
vent an enemy of freedom from launching a destructive war to further his plans 
for world domination and the death of freedom as we know it today. As long 
as the enemy knows his use of mass destruction weapons will result in massive 
retaliation from a variety of sources—from long-range bomber, shore based and 
sea based; intercontinental ballistic weapons; intermediate range ballistic 
weapons, shore based and sea based, and from air breathing tactical and stra- 
tegic mass destruction weapons launched from land and sea—then he will 
hesitate before launching into such a war. 


Rear Admiral K. S. Masterson 
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RADIOACTIVITY MEASURING INSTRU- 
MENTS. A Guide to Their Construction and 
Use. By M. C. Nokes. 74 Pages. The Philo- 
sophical Library, New York. $4.75. 


By Lt Cot GrorGE D. CARNAHAN, OrdC 


Within the 74 pages of this book are in- 
cluded detailed instructions for making 
a number of the simpler radioactivity 
measuring instruments. The requirements 
for success are elementary knowledge of 
electricity and an ordinary measure of 
manual dexterity. 


There is no doubt that there is great 
public interest in radioactivity and its 
measurement today, but few people are 
aware that these measurements can be 
made in any laboratory. The components 
required are now easily obtainable. Very 
little power is necessary, so that many of 
the instruments can be made fully porta- 
ble. The degree of accuracy obtainable 
with them is quite sufficient for an intro- 
duction to the study of radioactivity, a 
subject which cannot be ignored and which 
so readily excites the interest of students. 

Geiger-Muller tubes and counters are 
discussed in detail and many applications 
are covered in later circuits. The last 
chapter contains a series of “practical 
hints,” or translated literally, a good dis- 
cussion of troubleshooting the equipment. 

If the costs of the various components 
used had been given in terms of dollars 
and cents, in place of pounds, shillings, 
and pence, the book would be more useful 
to the United States reader. 








SPACE WEAPONS. A Handbook of Mili- 
tary Astronautics. Compiled and edited by 
the Editors of Air Force Magazine. 245 
Pages. Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., New 
York. $5.00. 


By MaJ KEITH C. NUSBAUM, Arty 


Taking as their theme the fact that 
many of the great explorations of history 
have been made by military men, the edi- 
tors of Air Force have concluded that the 
exploration of space will be begun and 
furthered by military technology and en- 
terprise. Having done so, they present a 
series of informative articles by experts, 
each of whom is connected in some major 
way with the USAF or its missiles pro- 
gram. 

These articles outline for the reader a 
short history of the intercontinental bal- 
listie missile programs, explain the aims 
of these programs, and present a summary 
of the major goals of the United States 
missile and space research for the future. 

Of particular interest is a statement by 
James H. Doolittle, who remarks: 


Before the end of the century ...a man 
or men will be landed on Mars or Venus 
and brought back. If I weren’t a conserva- 
tive, I would say that before the end of 
this century two more events will take 
place: a permanent observation station on 
the moon, and interplanetary travel as a 
common thing. 


An explanation of the facts on which 
this statement is based can be found, in- 
terestingly presented, in Space Weapons. 
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THE TANKS. The History of the Royal 
Tank Regiment and Its Predecessors Heavy 
Branch Machine-Gun Corps, Tank Corps, 
& Royal Tank Corps 1914-1945. By Captain 
B. H. Liddell Hart with a foreword by 
Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery of 
Alamein. Volume One 1914-1939, 462 Pages. 
Volume Two 1939-1945, 555 Pages. Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, Inc., New York. $15.00 
set. 


By Mays HowarpD H. BRAUNSTEIN, Armor 


This official history of the Royal Tank 
Regiment from the pen of the acknowl- 
edged military historian and analyst— 
Captain B. H. Liddell Hart—is an au- 
thoritative account of events from the 
inception of the tank to the present day. 


The tactical idea which inspired the 
creation of armored forces—that of fight- 
ing mounted to gain mobility and main- 
tain momentum—as the cavalry when this 
arm was the decisive instrument of bat- 
tle, is related by the author covering a 
span of over 30 years embracing two 
great wars. 


Offering the question, “Has the subject 
of ‘The Tanks’ become purely a matter 
of history with the advent of the nuclear 
age?” the author at the conclusion of this 
two-volume history of British armor pro- 
vides the following discussion: 

While nuclear weapons have diminished 
the likelihood of a major war because of 
the probability of mutual suicide, they 
may have consequently increased the pos- 
sibility of limited war. 

The employment and organization of 
armored units and formations must 
change under the threat of nuclear war- 
fare. Dispersion has become the order 
of the day but unless concentration is 
achieved before battle, piecemeal losses 
will render the armored stroke ineffectual. 
In this concept, where all tactics revolve 
around the use of nuclear weapons, the 
tank usually will be a dominant factor. 
Its ability to concentrate quickly, its fire- 
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power and speed into action, and its. 
mobility and self-protection are the char- 
acteristics which make tanks the ideal 
supporting arm for the nuclear weapon. 

Although a history of British armor, 
these volumes are of great value to the 
mobile minded professional of all arms in 
the evaluation of armor on the nuclear 
battlefield. 


THE ARMY ALMANAC. Edited by Gordon 
R. Young. 797 Pages. The Stackpole Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa. $8.95. 


This is a completely revised edition of 
the 1950 publication. The scope has been 
expanded by the addition of a great deal 
of new material. The Army Almanac pre- 
sents a wealth of factual information 
pertinent to Army affairs. Included are 
such items as organization, weapons, 
training, Reserve and National Guard, 
communications, civil affairs, and others 
too numerous to outline. 


The major and minor wars of the 
United States are covered in a fine con- 
densed military history. An excellent in- 
dexing system will allow the busy reader 
to find any desired information quickly. 
For a complete and ready reference the 
book is outstanding. 


WHY MEN CONFESS. From the Inquisi- 
tion to Brainstorming. By O. John Rogge. 
298 Pages. Thomas Nelson & Sons, New 
York. $5.00. 


By Dr. IvAN J. Brrrer, Ph. D. 


The author, a prominent attorney, re- 
lates the story of confessions from the 
time of the Inquisition to the time of Mao 
Tse-tung with special attention to the 
Moscow Trials. His thesis is that man 
has inherent qualities making him pre- 
disposed to confess, truthfully or falsely. 
He points out how conditions in Russia 
strengthen the confession predisposition. 
The volume is interesting reading, rep- 
resenting a merger of legal thought, psy- 
chological theory, and historical research. 
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NUCLEAR TACTICS, Weapons, and Fire- 
power in the Pentomic Division, Battle 
Group, and Company. By Colonel Theodore 
C. Mataxis and Lieutenant Colonel Sey- 
mour L. Goldberg. 254 Pages. The Mili- 
tary Service Publishing Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa. $4.25 clothbound, $3.50 paperbound. 


By Lt CoL CHRISTOPHER R. KEEGAN, Inf 


Here is a book that belongs in the 
library of every military unit, and on the 
desk or work space of every officer, non- 
commissioned officer, and enlisted man. 
It contains the basic knowledge required 
by all tactical commanders, from the squad 
to the division, on nuclear tactical doctrine 
and concepts, weapons, and firepower in 
the pentomic divisions. 


The book is a compilation and simplifi- 
cation of a vast amount of material scat- 
tered throughout numerous field manuals, 
circulars, and service publications. It is a 
compact, readable, and useful document 
that should be interesting and vital read- 
ing to all ranks. 


Although the tactics in this book are 
in some cases new and in the realm of 
“crystal ball gazing,” they provide a point 
of departure that should energize the 
imaginative individual. 

In addition, it includes techniques for 
the employment of nuclear weapons, 
methods for determining troop safety, 
protection required against a nuclear at- 
tack, nuclear delivery systems, and the 
pentomic division organizations, to include 
the Marine Division. It covers a brief 
look at the tremendous strides the Soviets 
have made in their new reequipped land 
army, with photographic coverage of the 
Soviet family of weapons. 

The authors have dedicated this book 
to the “experts of the Army.” It should 
give some idea of the new tactics and 
techniques being evolved for the nuclear 
battlefield, and is recommended for all who 
will have “a hand and a mind” in the de- 
velopment of new doctrine and concepts. 
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AGGRESSION. By John Paul Scott. 149 
Pages. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Ill. $3.75. 


By Lt Cou L. Gorpon HILL, JR., Arty 


The cover of this thin volume, adorned 
with a seal titled “The Scientist’s Library” 
and centered between the coldly clinical 
words Biology and Medicine, is misleading. 


The real value of Aggression is for the 
leader or the leader-to-be. The book is 
wasted on the specialist, the professional 
staff officer, and the “when I retire” 
dreamer. However, the generalist will pick 
up important facts and impressions to add 
to his background of knowledge and ex- 
perience. 

“Why do men fight?” has long been a 
puzzler to many leaders. Actually, much is 
known about this and the author lays it 
out in a readable style. He examines the 
psychological, physiological, genetic, so- 
cial, and ecological bases of aggression— 
all in nontechnical language. Also he ex- 
plains how aggressiveness may be directed 
into useful or harmless outlets without 
provoking abnormal behavior or destruc- 
tive fighting. 

Research in aggressive behavior of in- 
dividuals or groups finds no physiological 
evidence of any internal need or spontane- 
ous driving force for fighting. Further, re- 
search demonstrates that all stimulation 
for aggression eventually comes from 
forces present in the external environ- 
ment. The military leader can control many 
of these external forces and thus can con- 
trol to a great extent the fighting qualities 
of his unit. The modern leader should learn 
these things in advance; he may not have 
the chance to learn them through years of 
experience. 


Author Scott emphasizes the need for 
creating environments for individuals, for 
groups, and for nations which do not stim- 
ulate aggression. He does not provide a 
single simple answer, but does offer many 
practical suggestions. 
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